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Indo-Iranian Word- Studies (ii).— By Epwin W. Fay, 
Professor in the University of Texas. 


1) Old Persian mdniyam ‘estate’. 


1. The origin of Old Persian maniyam is still as dubious 
as when it was treated by Gray in AJPh. 21. 17, where the 
derivation from the sept of wévw ‘maneo’ was relinquished for 
the comparison with Av. nmdna, but Gathic damdna: tépo, 
Lat. domus. Gray renders by ‘real estate’ (l.c. p. 16) and 
Bartholomae by ‘liegende habe’, and this seems to be the 
most probable rendering. It coincides the more nearly with 
derivation from the root men’. Analysis of the Latin com- 
pounds (for they are not derivatives) in -mdnium|-monia will 
serve to prove that maniya-m meant ‘abode, estate’, precisely 
the definition that I gave to -ménium in AJPh. 31, 410'. The 
words fall into the following larger groups: 

2. A. Business words (-monium=estate, property): patri- 
monium (not till Cicero, but surely early) ‘father’s-estate, 
-property’; merci-monium (Plautus) ‘trade, wares’, but in 
Most. 904, 912 specifically of a house-trade; original sense 
was ‘trade-property, stock in trade’. A vadi-monium (Plautus) 
was a ‘stake’ or ‘forfeit’ (vadi-: Goth. wadi ‘forfeit’) consisting 
of ‘realty’; or vadi-monium was the ‘surety’s property’. By 
irradiation from vadi-monium came testi-moniwm, of that which 
the witnesses ‘put up’; unless -monium originally referred to 
the sum put up by the litigants in support of the truth of 
their cause—which would include the truth not only of the 
litigant’s own statement, but the truth of his witness as well. 
In ali-monium (Plautus), while we may perhaps feel -monium 
as ‘maintenance’, the definition as ‘food-property’ (what one 
was to spend for food) balances merci-monium as ‘stock-in- 


1 It may be noted here that the root nem also has derivatives meaning 
‘dwelling, abode’, viz. voy.6; and Lith. namaz ndmas (falsa ap. Walde, s. v. 
domus). 

23 JAOS 34. 
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trade’. So parsi-monia was the ‘saved-stock’ or, reinforcing 
the original sense, ‘what remained as savings’. From the 
neut. pl. parsimonia would come the fem. sg.—‘saving, fru- 
gality’. 

3. B. Abstracts (-mdnium—‘estate, condition’): The tran- 
sition to this group may have been formed by matri-monium 
‘mother’s-estate’, cf. in matrimonium dare, in contrast with 
matrimonio uxorem exigere (though the sense of ‘dame’s abode’ 
might inhere in both these Plautine turns). A further tran- 
sition to the abstract suffix -monia (-monium) might have 
been supplied by some jocular formation like falsimonia (cf. 
Plautus, Bacch. 541, reperiuntur falsi falsimoniis with Rud. 13, 
falsas lites falsis testimoniis). But the abstract sense of 
‘estate, condition’ suits all the adjective derivatives, e.g. Plau- 
tine aegrimonia ‘sick-estate’; tristimonia (Novius) ‘sad (or 
angry) estate’ (cf. Plautine acrimonia ‘bitterness, anger’), with 
the late counterterm gaudimoniwm (Petronius). Laberius (ap. 
Non. 214,17) employed miseri-monium for miseria and Gellius 
(16. 7. 2) seems to censure him for inventing mendici-monium 
‘beggary’ and moechi-monium ‘adultery’. By considering the 
three examples together we may realize the important réle of 
a single author in spreading the vogue of a suffix. Of course 
moechi-monium may have been suggested by matrimoniwm, or by 
castimonium or sanctimonia. Extensions like gueri-monia (Cicero) 
would belong in a group with tristémonia and gaudimonium; 
like caerimonia ‘sanctity’ (then ‘awe, rite’), with the castimonia 
group. An apparent estray like (deorum) sessimonium (Vitru- 
vius) ‘assembly’ might be explained, if genuinely old, as ‘sitzen- 
bleiben’ or, after curia ‘aedificium; senatus’, as a ‘session 
(-abode’). 

4. The above classification of the Latin words involved 
proves, it is submitted, the verbal entity of -mdniwm (-mdnia) 
with the definition ‘estate’, 1st concrete,—‘abode, property’; 
2d abstract,—‘condition, state’: Thus -mdniwm seems to me 
nearly as well attested by OPers. mdniyam ‘property’ as the 
original verbal entity of Eng. -ddm (in OEng. cyne-dom ‘king- 
dom’, abstr. ealdorddm ‘authority’, see Wright’s OEng. Gram. 
§ 597) is proved by dém ‘judgement’, OHG. tuom ‘state, con- 
dition’. 
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2) Gen. plur., type of asma’kam. 


5. The material (with a slight addition) and the theory of 
these forms are found combined in Jackson’s Avesta Grammar, 


§ 440, n. 3. 
Observe that dhmakam, yavakem, yuimakam <Gathic. z’makam> em- 
ployed as ‘genitives’ of the personal pronouns..., are really stereo- 


typed cases of the possessive adjectives, as similarly in Sanskrit 

asma kam, yura’ki, yusma kam. 

Besides these “stereotyped” forms we have in both languages 
possessives regularly inflected from the ka-stem, cf. OBulg. 
svoya-kit ‘affinis’ (Brugmann, Gr. 2. 1.498). Further explanation 
of the forms may be found in Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2, § 398sq. 

6. The reason for stereotyping the neuter (accusative) sin- 
gular in -kam has never been given, and there is no reason 
that can be given. On the other hand, the forms inflected on 
a stem asma@ka- grew up secondarily to asmd’kam, as in Latin 
the obvius paradigm arose from ob viam. I shall undertake 
now to show that the -kam of asmda’kam is identical with the 
-cum of Lat. mecum, the hitherto unexplained @ before kam 
being an instrumental case vowel. This involves the demon- 
stration how in Indo-Iranian “mecum” has sunk to “meum”, 


7. Delbriick, ai. Synt. p. 204, remarks: 

héchstens finde ich zu bemerken, dal die Gen. iiberwiegend in pos- 
sessivem sinne erscheinen, also bei nomina, oder as bhi... yusma’kam 
stets und asma’kam meistens (es kommt auferdem vor bei ¢ru héren 
<2°> und parikhya vernachlissigen <1°>). 

8. A reference to Grassmann’s index will show that the 
number of nouns used with asmda@’kam is great, and their dis- 
tribution such as not to favor the notion that the neuter form 
was in a position to overpower (and “stereotype”) the rest. 
In the somewhat chaotic character of Avestan syntax, ahmakem 
may have the look of enjoying a wider casual range than 
asmakam, though really it does not. 

9. The examples of predicative asma@kam in RV.—yuvaki 
(incorrectly accented by Brugmann, |. s. c.) and yusma’kam 
(10°, according to the Bombay index) are not predicative— 
here rendered into Latin by ‘nobiscum’, as well as by the 
appropriate forms of ‘noster’, are as follows: 


1. 7. 10 (Arnold’s A period), repeated in 1. 13, 10 (B): asma’kam 
astu ke’valah=nobiscum (noster) sit solus. 
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1. 27. 2 (A), midha’% a. babhiiyat =largus nobiscum (noster) fuat. 

4, 22. 10 (A), a. sti M. bodhi goda’h = nobiscum (noster) bene O M., 
fu bovidans. 

7. 51. 2 (A), a. santu bhivanasya gopa’h | pibantu sémam dvase no adyd 
= nobiscum (nostri) sunto mundi custodes | bibunto vinum iuvare nos 
nodie. 

8. 54. 8 (A), tvdém a. (. = tu <sis> nobiscum (noster), O C. 

8. 92.31 (A), tvudm a., tava smasi = tu nobiscum (noster), tui sumus. 
This is all. Every example is early Vedic. In every instance, 

if we do not turn our adjectives by substantives, ‘nobiscum’ 
is perhaps even a better rendering than ‘noster’. 

10. If the above renderings do not show the reader how 
original ‘nobiscum’ (a moribund predicate; cf. Lat. frugi, in 
a general way) shifted to ‘noster’, the following Latin examples, 
wherein ‘mecum’ approximates ‘meus’, may be noted: 

Ovid. Am. 3. 1. 41, sum levis et mecum (meus) levis est . . Cupido; 
Lucan, 8, 143, numen si quod adhuc mecumst (meumst); Propertius, 
2, 18, 51, vobiscum (vestra) est Iope, vobiscum candida Tyro; Plautus, 
Cas. 451, erit hodie tecum (tuum) quod amas, cf. Ovid, Met. 3, 466, 
quod cupio mecum (meum) est; Cicero, Phil. 12. 23, nobiscum (noster) 
nec animo certe est nec corpore; Fin. 5, 86, <discipulus> erit mecum 
(meus), si tecum (tuus) erit, cf. Lig. 33, nos omnes adversarios putare 
nisi qui nobiscum essent; te omnes, qui contra te non essent, tuos. 
Examples of things: Plautus, Aul. 449, hoc . . quoquo ibo, mecum (meum) 
erit; Pacuvius, Trag. 424, topper tecum (tua) sit potestas; Terence, 
Ad, 347, si infitias ibit, testis mecum (meus) est, anulus; Phorm. 983, 
una iniuriast tecum (tua); Vergil, Aen. 4, 115, mecum (meus) erit iste 
labor; Epist. Sapph. 103, nil de te mecumst (meumst); cf. Livy, post- 
quam... victoria cum Poenis (Poenorum) erat. 

The possessive force of the -kom groups led to their ad- 
jectivization (stem ko-), and put them in competition with the 
genitive. Hence by syncretism of *md-ka-s ‘meus’ (cf. svaka-s 
‘meus, tuus, suus’) and mdma ‘mei’ there arose the possessives 
mama-ka-s (2° in RV.) and mdma-kd-s (3°), cf. t{v]java-ka-s 
‘tuus’. In Greek yvvat-x6<, originally = ‘muliebris, femininus’ 
(I suggest), we have the adjectivization of loc. *yuvat + *kom 
(S$ 15-16)'. Also in loc. pl. yovat-§ the posterius is from 
ks[w]-i (loc.: §0-v, acc.), attached to a locative prius (as in 
trrowot, Skr. hdste-su; see TAPA, 44, § 2). We have perfect 
analogies in other tongues, as e. g. in Osmanli, for the origin 
of the case suffixes in postponed prepositions. 


1 If, as I maintain, *kom is from *[s]k[w]-o-m and §4-v from *sku-m 
(:the root sekw- | seku- ‘sequi’) then *(s)k[w]os (§ 16, fn.) is like mapés 
as co- (from */sJk[{w]o) is like xpé. 
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11. Thus Vedic usage and general semantic propriety admit 
of our explaining the asmda‘kam type as parallel, when we look 
to the point of origin, with the mecum type. Further objective 
considerations that support the equation of -kam with -cum 
(IE kom) lie in the existence of asmaka (1°), yusma’ka (2°), 
wherein -ka is to be matched with Latin co-; and the -@ be- 
fore -ka(m), as has been noted above, is best explained as an 
instrumental case ending. —IE ko- may perhaps be found in 
Vkam (i. e. ko+am) ‘amare’. 

12. We must also seek to account for -ku in yuvaku’ ‘vestrum 
duorum’. Its vocalism proves to be in entire accord with the 
derivation of kom as I have elsewhere sketched it (AJ Ph, 33, 
197; Bull. Univ. Texas, no. 263, § 66). I have there conjectured 
an IE preposition sku, whence (in the form ksu) §v-v: Lith. 
stu; and a fuller form skw-om /skw-o (like pro: per). In OLat. 
quom (:Welsh pwy) we have /[s/kwom, with s- lost precisely in 
(LE) combinations like nobis(s)k[wjom. Alternating with kwom 
we have k{[wjom (see Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2. § 665, 1). Evidence 
for /sjku- I now see in yuvd-kw''; and, as I am showing more 
fully elsewhere, in Lat. qu-aes-o, 7. e. ‘co-aerusco’ (see also Bull. 
Univ. Texas, l. s. c.). 


3) Postponed ka’m. 

13. As we look further about us we find ka’m quasi ‘gratia’ 
following upon datives of purpose (RV). This ka’m has been 
connected with OBulg. ki (Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2. § 668) and 
Irish co ‘to’. If we bear in mind the cognation of ka’m with 
secundum (see above, § 12!), this kam ‘gratia’, e. g. in amr’taya 
ka'm ‘immortalitatis gratia’ and kasmdai ka’m ‘quoia gratia’, 
may be compared with Lat. secundum nostram causam = ‘nostra 
gratia’. In the example amr’taya ka’m, [s/kam looks as though 
it may have been an infinitive, — ‘for immortality to follow’. 
In Brugmann’s first Slavic example, pristapixe kit n-jemu ‘sie 


1 The connection of sku with the root of Zxoy.t is undoubted. Instead 
of positing a root sekw, dissyllabic sekzu (in secti-tus), perhaps we should 
rather deal in Zropa: with LE sekw-. Because of {xro¢ with -zx- appearing 
to match -gv in Skr. a’gva- we have accustomed ourselves to think that, 
given IE -kw-, we must expect -zx- in Greek from -fw-, and likewise 
some doubled consonant from -kw-. In view, however, of Lat. vacca 
(Skr. vaca’), with its clearly hypochoristice -ce- (cf. Engl. “Bossy”), it 
may be that txzo¢ also has hypochoristic -zx-. Note proper names like 


“Inno. 
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traten zu ihm hin’ kv n- is not unlike ‘sequi’ in ‘pergunt 
sequi eum’. The abstract datives with ka’m are also seman- 
tically suggestive of Lat. cum commodo (tuo), cf. ody th o 
ayahd, 

4) The confixes ka- and ku-. 

14. The study, after asmd’-kam, of the Sanskrit (2. e IE) 
suffix ka- | ku-, yields a suprisingly simple interpretation of 
this group of words, viz. as containing in their suffix a posterius 
meaning ‘with’. The examples are easily controlled in Edgerton’s 
Hopkins dissertation on the ka-suffix. I will begin with his 
3ka as used in Bahuvrihis (Edg. §§ 12, 53-55). All Sanskritists 
know that the “bare-foot” type of compound is frequently 
extended at the end by -ka. In RY. we have try’-amba-ka-m 
(ace.) ‘tres-matres-habentem’, but originally ‘ter-matre-cum’, 
let us say; also tri-kadru-ka-. designating a three-jar festival 
(orig. ‘ter-cado-cum’, let us say). AV. adds sv-asta-kd- ‘bona- 
domo-cum’, sarva-kega-ka’- ‘omni-capillo-cum’ and, doubling 
the ‘with’, saha’-kantha-ka- ‘co-gula-cum’. Edgerton accident- 
ally renders by ‘with the throat’, just as Whitney (Gr. 1222. c) 
renders rii‘pa-ka- by ‘with form’. These unpurposed renderings 
reveal the close connection between the sense of ‘cum’ and of 
‘habens’ (cf. Zywv ‘cum’). The appositeness of -cum may be 
tested also in words like RV. hld‘dika- ‘refreshing’, 1. e. ‘with 
refreshment’, citi-k@- ‘cooling’: citam ‘frost’ (Edgerton’s 4 ka, 
§ 56, containing 5 words only; there remain a’nta-ka- ‘Death’ 
[AV.], 7. e. ‘fine-cum’, ydcana-ka- ‘mendicant’, 7. e. ‘prece-cum’, 
vimanyu-ka- ‘allaying wrath’, containing* manyu-ka- ‘ira-cum’). 
For Latin examples wherein turns with cum approximate 
“possessive” derivatives cf. from Plautus (Am. 330 and) Poen. 
852, cum onere (sc. homini)=onustus; Mil, 1021, cum hac 
forma=tam formosus; Cu, 286, cum tanta gloria—tam 
gloriosus. 

15. Possibly the priora of these -ka words also sometimes 
exhibit instrumental form (§ 11). Thus we find (Edg. § 29, c) 
pracala-ka- ‘chameleon’, prius *pra-cala ‘creeping’ (noun): 
pra-cala- ‘serpens’ (adj.); pata-kd- ‘banner’, prius pata- ‘cloth’ 
(cf. pati ‘stripe’), 7. e. ‘with a rag’ (designating the pole + the 
“rag”). In pr'da-ku- (Edg. § 29. a; note ku- not ka-) ‘serpent’ 
(also ‘panther’, lexical) the prius was /s]prdd- quasi ‘macula’, 
cognate with (oxdpabos | oxvpdapov ‘pill, pellet’ (:ondpaé- ‘scat- 
ered’?). Thus pr’dd-ku- = macula-cum, i. e. ‘maculosus’. 
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Cyama’-ka- ‘millet’=(grano) atro-cum, of the black variety. 
Cf. Lat. pdni-cum ‘with a tuft’ (panus). Of priora in 7 to 2- 
stems (Edg. §§ 31-32) 1 note: dr¢i-ku’ ‘conspicans’ dr’ ci-ka- 
‘conspicuus’, with prius from *dr¢i- quasi ‘species’; piuti’-ka- 
‘Soma-substitute, near-Soma, orig. ‘purificatione-cum’ (not with 
Edgerton, § 46, ‘putidus’), identical with Av. piiti-ka- ‘cleans- 
ing’ (Edg. § 109); sdct’ka- ‘stinging’ (i. e. ‘acu-cum’); kalmali- 
ki'n- (-kin a “possessive” derivative of -ka) ‘splendidus’ (i. e. 
‘splendore-cum’). Before accented -ka -i may be a reduction 
form of the locative in -@ (see § 16), or of an instrumental 
in -yd (yd- stem). 

16. That the long vowel before -ka in these and like words 
is actually an instrumental ending there is no way of proving, 
but the hypothesis suggests the first rational accounting for 
the long vowel. If but few priora with the long vowel are 
retained, the conditions under which -ka sometimes bore the 
accent go far to account for the reduction of the previous 
syllable. Given an oxytone *hotrka’- ‘priest’s assistant’ (‘sa- 
cerdote-cum’), it may represent an IE prototype of *hotr-a-ka’- 
with hotr-a- an original instrumental; or the prius might also 
have been a locative, /s/k-om being derived from the root of 
Skr. sa‘cate ‘sequitur’. Edgerton (§ 46) actually recognizes in 
tiracci-ka ‘planities’ tiragei-, loc. sg. of tiryatc. The same may 
be true of vr'¢ci-ka& ‘scorpion’ (2. e. ‘aculeo-cum, cf. cum gladiis 
stare: in armis s.). Umbr. veris-co ‘portas-apud’ exhibits 1E 
kom (or skom sk[w]om) as a localis—In Lat. mendicus ‘beggar’ 
we may realize the sense of ‘in hole(s)’, 2. e. ‘in rags’, and in 
mendi- a reduced form (in composition) of the prehistoric 
locative *menddi'. For ‘in’: ‘with’ cf. “She walks in beauty”. 
It is particularly to be borne in mind that sa’cé ‘cum’ takes 
the locative in RV, not the instrumental. Cf. ped-i-sequa ? 

17. The further analysis of a few Sanskrit and Avestan 
1 An i, whether of the stem or a locative ending, plays a large, not 
to say preponderant réle in these forms. Thus we have Lat. mord-i-cus 
(? stereotyped nominative like 664 or Lat. adversus; or, according to 
$10, fn., containing -/s]k[w]-os), orig. ‘im gebisse’, I take it. A parallel 
form i-sk[w]os appears in the type of veav-t-cxo¢ ‘adulescens’ (‘youngish’): 
an adjective ve@vt- ‘young’ (cf. vedvtv ‘puellam’). In Balto-Slavic the same 
ending -isko- designates the sort or material, in Celtic (cf. also Gothic 
piudiskd) the nationality, as in Taurisci. A form like naté-(-cxy ‘cour- 
tesan’ (Herodotus), if old enough, would lend itself to interpretation as 
‘pueri-sequa’, On Lat. ped-i-sequa (quasi masculine) see § 40. 
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examples (and groups), taken according to Edgerton’s clas- 
sification, may serve to show how aptly the hypothesis of 
derivation from -ko(m) ‘with’ explains a wide range of for- 
mations. Thus from lka = ‘characterized by, like’, ete. (Edg. 
§ 9): chattra-ka- (d-) ‘mushroom’ (not ‘like’ an umbrella, but 
‘with’ one); Av. daitika- ‘bestia’ (‘dentibus-cum’); Skr. naddika- 
‘throat’, not ‘like’ a tube (nd@di), but ‘with’ one; a’ntaka- ‘death’, 
i.e. fine-cum; cf., with a different turn of the sense, anta-ka- 
‘border’ !, Av. masya-ka- ‘mortalis’ (homo) perhaps contains a 
prius meaning ‘mors’, cf. Skr. mrtyw’- ‘mors’. In the numeral 
group represented by dvaka’- trika’- ‘by twos, -threes’ the sense 
of ‘zwei-mit’ has yielded ‘zwei zusammen’. Note @ in ekakin 
(Edg. § 47), and cf. Lat. unicus, e'kaka- / ekaka’-. In the pre- 
position group, the adverb anti-ka’m (RYV.) ‘prope’ exhibits 
IE kom as a localis (cf. on Umbr. veris-co, § 16); cf. Lat. 
anti-quos (-kwo-) ‘im vorne’, but adjectivized as ‘vor-stehend’, 
i. e. ‘prior’ and ‘priscus’. Does pri-scus contain the prius pri 
(see Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2. § 691; Lindsays Paulus-Festus 252. 25 2), 
and the posterius sk(w)o-? 

18. 2ka ‘connected with’ (Edg. § 11): hotra-ka- (ib. § 51) 
‘sacerdos’, i.e. sacrificio-cum; cf. hotrka- (ib. § 66) ‘assistant 


hotr’, i. e. sacerdote-cum*.—By my analysis words like svasti- 


1 Along with this group I may explain Lat. 0(p)pa-cus ‘umbrosus’, 
whose prius was the noun *ob-p-a- ‘schirm’, cpd. fem, root-noun: Skr. 
pd@ ti ‘protegit’, with ob- as in ob-volvit, ob-tegit. It will have been used 
something like Germ. obdach; *opa’-co = ‘tecto-cum’. Cf. umbra-culum 
‘shelter’, diminutive from a lost *wmbra-ko-m ‘shade-with’. Other “prim- 
ary” derivatives susceptible to our explanation are Skr. dhd-ka’- ‘recept- 
acle’: 97j-x7 ‘chest’, orig. sense ‘with (= &ywv) a holding’, ( piva)-spha-ka’- 
‘having a swelling’, i. e. ‘swelling’ (with fat)..The morphologically riddle- 
some mus-ka’-s ‘testiculus’ muska’u ‘vulva’ originally signified ‘with moss’ 
(mus-: Germ. moos) cf. picta§ ‘mustache’.—Jean Paul called the beard 
the “moos der minnlichkeit”. Lat. muscus instead of meaning ‘mossy’ 
has again become ‘moss’, cf. the derivative rdmdale which approximated 
its primitive ramus (tempestas = tempus). 

2 I may be permitted to note pri-stinus (? for *pri-stinus, after diu- 
tinus) ‘vorstehend’; cf. on dyyt-stivos ‘prope-stans’ zpo-yvy-stivos ‘ prae- 
manu-stans’ AJPh. 33. 392. 

3 From words like this we realize how the diminutive and contemptuous 
force of -ka arose. Cf. Lat. secundus and Eng. “seconds” (PAOS 31, 4031). 
If I may say so without offense, Edgerton attributes far too much im- 
precatory force to -ka in the Vedas. In RV. 1. 33.4 a’yajvanah sanaka‘h 
== ‘non-sacrificantes veteres’ (‘old-timers’ as constantly in Varro, L. L., 
albeit here old-timers of a different race), and not “old rascals who give 
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ka- ‘amulet’ (7. e. fortuna-cum) and madhii-ka- ‘bee’ (i. e. melle- 
cum) become perfectly transparent. In a’rtu-ka- ‘quarrelsome’ 
a prius *artu- ‘ira’ is to be recognized (a’rdtis ‘inimicitia’); 
cf. m@’nusya-ka- ‘humanus’ (orig. ‘homine-cum’ = mit-mensch). 
In old Latin we have (ager) hosti-cus ‘with (belonging to) the 
ememy’. 

19. 3ka ‘consisting of, containing’ (Edg. § 53; the bahuvrihi 
usage, § 54, has been considered above § 14): dndi-ka- ‘lotus’ 
(i. e. ovo-cum); musti-ka- ‘Mr. Boxer’: musti’- ‘pugnus’; hili’-ka- 
‘pudicus’: hri’ ‘pudor’. Cf. ésta-xog ‘crab’, i. e. ‘with bone’ 
(4stéov); Skr. ca'lya-ka- ‘porcupine’, i. e. ‘with spine’ (¢alya’-). 
Lat. pudi-cus will have a prius *pu-di- (pu- cognate with 
pavor ‘fear, shrinking’), + -di-: Skr. dhi- ‘prudentia’, though 
pu-dére may be analyzed as from a compound root pu-dhé-'. 

20. 4ka, “has active verbal force” (Edg. § 56), but see on 
hladika- above (§ 14). Earlier examples, not here classified 


no offering”. Nor is there a common and usual sana- ‘senex’ on which 
sana-ka’- ‘vetulus’ would be likely to be formed, while sana-ka’- ‘vetustate- 
cum’ (or something like that) may have a prius cognate with sa nd ‘olim’ 
ef. sand-ju'r- ‘senectute debilis’. In RV. 10, 133. 1 jyakd’s is rendered by 
“damned bowstrings”, but in view of $16; ‘bow’ jya-ka- may have started 
life as ‘Btw-cbv’. As for jya’ ‘bowstring’, its formation may be illustrated 


by the proportion, Gathic Av. pada-m ‘foot‘ (measure): 7é67 ‘fetter’:: 
Bté¢ ‘bow’: jya ‘bowstring’. This type may be true even if, as I suspect, 
zé$y is no mere a-derivative of ped(o)-. This change of meaning seems 
far too great to be ascribed to an d-suffix. I suspect rather that médar 
(plural) started as a dative ‘ad pedem’ (sc. “vincula”), like Lat. frugi; 
cf. Lat. im-pedi-re ‘to fetter’. In AV. 6. 18. 3 I can conceive that the 
charmworker did not mean by manaska m patayisnuka’ m “accursed restless 
mind” but rather ‘animulam volaticam’, petting the thing he sought to 
drive away. We may think of cajoling formulae like “Grandfather Small- 
pox” (see Encyc. Brit. 22, 357). Surely the little bird that carries off the 
poison in RY. 1. 191. 11, is addressed affectionately, as the scapehare is 
called /epuscule in the incantation cited by Heim, Incantamenta Magica, 
no. 72 (Suppl. Annal. Phil. 19, p. 483). 

1 Isidore (10. 230) rightly connected pavit ‘strikes’ and pavet ‘is 
smitten’ (with fear); cf. admiratione pavens (‘seized with astonishment’) 
with our fear-smitten, wonder-struck etc.; and note éxxdayels, strik- 
ingly defined by Stephanus, without change of the metaphor, as ‘per- 
culsus, percussus, stupidus’. The Celtic cognates (see Walde, s. v. paveo) 
do not make in the least against this, and one can but wonder why 
Walde seemed to think so. There is perfect morphological correspondence 
between pu-dere, from a root pu- (weak stage) ‘to strike’ etc., and OBulg. 
stydéti se ‘pudere’ from the root stu-, found in the sept of Lat. tundit 
and of stu-pet. 
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because the prius is not extant, are ydyaji-ka- ‘sacrificans’ 
dandaci’-ka- ‘mordacious’. I see no sound reason, however, in 
view of an action noun like Lat. im-pet-u- ‘onset’ to refuse to 
admit *ydyaji- ‘sacrificium’ *dandagi- ‘morsus’, cf. Lat. vo- 
laticus ‘flying’: volatu-s ‘flight’. 


5) The Vedic hapax isu-dhya@’ (RY. 1. 122. 1). 

21. Ludwig and Griffith take as instrumental (‘mit dem 
Verlangen’; ‘with prayer’). The nominative may have ended 
in *dhis -dhi or edhyd. I take the word as a tautological 
compound of *7su- ‘petens’ (or ‘petitio’) + -dhi- (-dhyd-) ‘pre- 
catio’. The cognate Avestan verb isiidydamahi = ‘supplicamus’, 
with the generalized sense of ‘veneramur’. The Avestan noun 
is 7Sud- ‘demand; petitum’. 


6) Vedic madrik madri’-ak ‘me adversus’. 

22. Grassmann (Whbch. 159) has collected the curious group 
of words in -dri-ajic-, to-wit: asmadri‘ac- <tvadri'ac-> madriac- 
vigvadriac-. This formation seems not yet to have been ex- 
plained, though the essential combination was made by Joh. 
Schmidt (ap. Brugmann, Gr. 2. 1. § 86, anm.) when he ex- 
plained the -i of sa-dr’i ‘quoquoversus’ (i. e. semper idem) by 
analogy of pratya’ii; cf. vicva'tah p. ‘nach allen seiten hinge- 
wandt’ with v. su’pratikah sad'ri (RY. 1. 94. 7) = ‘good coun- 
tenance alike on every side’.—I take madri‘k as for *madrk, 
identifying -drk with -dpa[x] in bx6-8pa, original sense ‘suspiciens’, 
cf, suar-dr’k ‘looking at (or like) the sun’. Note that the modern 
Hindu pronunciation of r is ri. In the prius of madri’k we 
may have ma = pe or ma(d), the apparent stem of the Ist 
person pronoun in Sanskrit. Note the difference of meaning 
between tvadrik ‘facing thee’ and post Vedic tvddrk ‘like 
thee’. Upon these forms in -drk / -dri’k the adverbial group 
in -aiic ‘versus’ played, resulting in -dry’ak as an adverbial 
neuter. For the intrusion of y, cf. sam<y>-a’nc- and fem. udic 
(*ud<y>aiic-), with <y>, it would appear, from pratya’iic (which 
perhaps had a prehistoric byform *pratajic-). In RY. we find 
madryadri‘k, corrected (without comment) in PW.? to madryad?’k. 
Can this be a combination of -drya[k]-dri‘k? 

23. In the consideration of the problem offered by madri’k 
we may ask whether there was original gradation in the flexion 
of the posterius, 7. e. nom. *-drak (k for ¢ by dissimilation from 
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the previous d, cf. Class. Quart, 8, 53, on rtvi’k), gen. *-dreas. 
For *-drak note fut. dra‘ksyati, aor. a'drdk ‘vidit’, nom. ag. 
drastr’-. Original *madrak were more liable to analogy from 
praty'ak than *madr’k, perhaps.—But the final form of madri’ak 
‘ad me versus’ may have been suggested by sadhri’ak (AJPh. 
35, 253) ‘ad unum locum versus’. [Cf. edhrk for edhrt.] 


7) The pair duryona’- durona-. 


24. In the eyes of most linguistic scholars, I suppose, the 
chief value of etymology lies in its contributions either to 
phonetics or to morphology. I find it chiefly valuable for 
verbal interpretation. But the values are indivisible, after all, 
as may be seen from the study of the pair durona’- and 
duryona’-. The genesis of the former I cannot explain mor- 
phologically 1, whereas duryona’- lends itself to easy analysis 
as a compound, viz. from dur- ‘door’ (? or dus- ‘ill’, see below) 
+ yona- ‘domus, locus’, originally quasi ‘iunctum’: yu- (which 
brings us to the “wattled” house again). Cf. Av. yaona- 1) ‘statt, 
stiitte’; 2) ‘heimstitte, heimat’; Skr. yo’nis 1) ‘schoss— vulva’ 
(i. e. locus ‘iunctionis’, cf. Lat. loci muliebres, ap. Varro, L. L. 
5. 15); 2) ‘heimat, haus, lager, nest, stall’—noting our Ameri- 
can slang word joint ‘a low resort’. The period at which a 
term like ‘door-house’ (duryona’-) came into being was the 
time when such a house was supplanting an older type. For 
hut-urns with indicated porticoes (for a door-house would have 
been a house with a portico) see the Italian finds discussed 
and pictured by Montelius in Mannus, 2. 24. 

25. A merely casual glance at the RY. usage of durona’- 
(common) and duryona’- (3°) would make one suppose that 
the rarer form was the secondary; and it would lie near to 
guess that duryona’ is durona’-, blended with the not in- 
frequent synonym du'rya-. But a study of the usage will 
perhaps reveal that durona’- was derived from, though it 
almost entirely supplanted, duryona’-. I am not going, lest I 
provoke the smile interaugural, to suggest that, in the hapax 
durona-yu'- ‘domi-peta’, the succession *yona-yu- was dissimil- 


1 The explanation retained by Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2,171 was very prop- 
erly rejected by Uhlenbeck. Whbch, s. v. In da’mii-nas- ‘hausgenosse’ -nas- 
is a grade form of the root of vate. ‘dwells’ (pace Brugmann, ibid.). On 
the contrary, in words like vicinus -no-, felt as a suffix, has replaced 
-nos-, a posterius of composition (see Fay, AJPh, 33, 369). 
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ated to -/yJonayu-. Instead, let us look first at the usage of 
durona. We find duronam 4 times, always at the end of a 
pada; loc. durone’, 19 times at end of a pada; 3 times before 
consonants, not at the end (3. 18, 5; 4. 28. 3; 6.12.11), and 
a 4th time (3. 1. 18, below), before a vowel. At the end of a 
pada before vowels we find durona’ / ima’m (5. 4. 5); durone’/a@ 
(10. 120. 7); durone’ | (a)gnir (7. 7. 4), but in the interior of a 
pada, durone’ amyto (3. 1. 18)—with violation of samdhi, 7. e. 
-e a-, in both cases. The remaining examples are of the com- 
bination durone’, followed by the preposition @ (once in the 
samhita text an, with anundsika, see Wackernagel, Gram. 1, 
§ 259, b, 8), 2 e. durona’ & ‘domum apud’, 3 (4) times at the 
end of a pada (7. 16.8 /@x]; 8.19, 27; 8. 87. 2 = 10. 40. 13), 
and 1 time (4. 24. 8), not at the end. The conclusion I draw 
is that the original combination in this locative phrase was 
*duryond¥a with dissimilative loss of the first y. The syllable 
succession durondY | a, (-——*) was rhythmically apt for iambic 
clausulae (jagati, anustubh), and carried along with it dur[y/Jone’ 
in trochaic clausulae (tristubh). 

26. Of duryoné (3 times only) the usage is as follows: nv’ 
duryone’ ku'yavacam mrdhi’ cret (1. 174. 4, Arnold’s A period); 
nv’ duryone’ a@vrndi mrdhra'vacas (5, 29, 10, repeated in the 
singular °vdcam in 5, 32, 2, both of later date). The 24 pair 
of examples looks to be a mere broidery pieced out from the 
first: cf. [ku'ya-]vacam mrdhi’ with mrdhra‘vacam, the whole 
general sense of the padas being the same, an imprecation 
against the evil speakers. Thus ku’ya-vdécam, (nom. pr.) is 
haplogic for kw’ yava-' ‘bad-harvest’ + vdc- ‘speaking’, naming 
a conjurer that spoke words bringing a bad harvest. It is 
not without significance that duryona’- is genuinely preserved 
only in an ancient verse reciting the downthrow of this evil 
spirit of the harvest. Elsewhere, it has yielded before the 
dissimilated locative turn durfyJona’¥a@’ ‘domum-apud’, whence 
duron¢ ‘domi’. If, as I have suggested, a very special anti- 
quity adheres in 1. 174, 4, then dwr-yona’- into which the im- 
precation—for ni’....¢ret ‘deiecit’ involves the imprecation 
‘deiciat’— would thrust ku’yavdc- may originally have signified 


1 The old connection of ya’va- ‘getreide’ with yu- ‘binden’ seems com- 
pletely vindicated by ku’-yava- = ‘mis-ernte’. In Homer, fetat is ‘fodder’, 
i.e. the ‘bundles’ of grain, ef. ya’rya-s ‘gerstenvorrath, fruchtvorrath’. 
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an ill sort of house (dus- ‘male’ -so Sayana), a hole, or pit. 
But later, this force of dur- seems to have vanished. 


8) The abstract suffix -td- -ta(ti)-. 


27. In the first volume of Kuhn’s. Zeitschrift p. 162 Auf- 
recht noted that the Hindu scholiasts explained words in -tati- 
as compounds, deriving -tat(i)- from the root tan (‘to stretch’). 
On finding this explanation my immediate reaction was the 
prompt protest of hostile surprise; and certainly the appli- 
cations cited by Aufrecht seemed unattractive. But the sug- 
gestion kept active in my mind till I began to realize that it 
might have a value not brought out by the Hindu scholiasts. 
On the merely formal side a noun or verb-root ta: the root 
tan- has plenty of analogies, in and out of Sanskrit, cf. Mac- 
donnell’s Vedic Grammar §§ 368-369, noting dta’- ‘frame’. 
Macdonnell p. 249° notes kha : khan, g&: gam, ja: jan sd: san, 
omitting dra:dram, ta:tan—and bha ‘appearing’ :*bhan (gatvw). 
In -tati- we seem further to have a -ti derivative from -ta- 
‘stretching; strecke’. 

28. Now I need no reminding that -td- and -tdti- must have 
been started on their widely productive career as abstract 
suffixes before the upbreak of the LE period; but in Indo- 
Iranian, where the range of meaning is wide, the examples 
are few. By good fortune one of the Avestan examples shows 
tmesis of -tdti-, and Jackson (Av. Gram. § 842) cites the 
example in proof of “the independent origin” of the suffix. 
The example is yavdeta taite = something like ‘diuturnoque 
extensioni’ (for eternity, forever); but more often we have 
yavaetitaéca = ‘diuturnitatique’. How Bartholomae avoids the 
explanation by tmesis may be gathered from his lexicon. But 
the particular example in which the tmesis appears is the 
example above all others which best justifies the definition of 
-tati- by ‘extensio, strecke’. The only common Indo-Iranian 
examples seem to lie in upara-tat- ‘supremacy’ and in Av. 
haurva-tat- : Skr. sarva’-tat- ‘completeness’, in both of which 
the local sense of ‘extension’ may still be realized. Temporal 
extension is indicated by Skr. -tana-: Lat. -tino-, in the type 
of compounds represented by adya-tana- ‘hodiernus’ diu-tinus 
‘longe extensus’, with posterius also from ten- ‘to stretch’. 

29. The typical IE usage of -td- ‘strecke’ may be traced in 
the pair Bios ‘life’, but fro-t% (secondary Biotos) ‘lebens-strecke’ 
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Lat. vi(vi)ta (in vita = per totam vitam), Lith. gyvatd (connot- 
ing the life everlasting). Like examples are found in Lat. 
ae[vi]-tas vetustas tempestas aestas (with -tati-); and senec-ta 
iuven-ta (with td-). Both space and time extension are denoted 
by Lat. longinguitas, cf. Skr. dirghata-: OBul. dligota ‘longi- 
tudo’. 

30. The chief objection raised by Aufrecht to the explana- 
tion offered by the Hindu scholiasts lay against the appeal, in 
their definition of some of the -tdti- compounds, to a second- 
ary sense of tan, viz, ‘bereiten’. But, though foreign to tetvw 
and Lat. tendo, this is the sense we have, approximately, in 
Lat. teneo, which further yielded ‘possideo’ (cf. also Vedic 
tams- and its cognates ap. Grassmann). This sense we may 
restore to Skr. a-go'ta ‘lack of cows’, negative to a not re- 
corded *go-ta quasi ‘bovi-tenentia’: xodv-Bodtys ‘multibovi- 
tenens’, cf. vasu’-ta@ and vasu’-tati- ‘divitiae’ (orig. ‘goods- 
holding’); a sense repeated in ga’m-tati- ‘fortuna’, but adj. 
‘beneficent’ (from a bahuvrihi = fortunam-habens). Nor is 
satya’-tati- ‘veritas’ (orig. sense ‘truth-holding’) essentially 
different. An apparent abstract like de’va-ta ‘god-head’ may 
have started with the sense of ‘divo-tenens’ (divwm = sky), 
nom. without s as in Latin compounds like ad-vena; cf. also 
the Vedic proper name wuca’nd (masc.) and the adverbially 
used nom. sa’cé (RV.) as explained in TAPA, 44, 119, § 23. 

31. As an independent monosyllabic word IE ta& ‘tenens; 
strecke, extensio’ cannot be attested. As a monosyllable it 
was exposed to loss, the more exposed to loss as an inde- 
pendent word the more freely it was employed in composition. 
But the compound d-ta’ ‘frame’ we seem to have, see Mac- 
donnell, 1. c. p. 25311, 2556; and the monosyllable tan- ‘ex- 
tension, duration, continuity’ (advb. tand / tand@’ ‘continuo’); 
also ta’n / ta’nd-m | ta’nd- | ta’nas- ‘posterity, child’ (cf. Lat. 
tenus ‘length’)'. The dissyllable -tati- ‘strecke’ seems to have 
been maintained only as a hapax in the Avesta. But, with 
due consideration of analogous formations, LE td- tati- ‘strecke, 
extensio’ seem entirely warranted; and surely the knower of 
English with its abstract suffixes -hood (:OEng. hdd ‘grade, 
rank’) and -ship (:OEng. scieppan ‘creare’)—cf. also OEng. 


1 The traditional syncretic explanation of Lat. i-tiner ought to be given 
up in favor of the definition ‘geh-strecke’. In fact, the itinera were the 
distances, and not the roads, traversed. 
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treow-reden ‘fidelity’ (:raden ‘state, condition’), OEng. sorg- 
stafas ‘sorrow’ (-stafas plur. of stef ‘stick’)—cannot refuse on 
methodic grounds to consider the evidence offered for the 
contention that IE. -td- -tati- originally signified ‘stretch, 
strecke’. 

32. Brugmann has included in his group of words in -té 
(Gr. 2. 1. § 309) much that belongs elsewhere; e. g. the milit- 
ary terms like dom-stat (from *dort-[ot]-otat ‘in scutis stantes’), 
xopu[at|-ctat etc. (see Fay, AJPh. 34. 41). Possibly a rival 
confix -sthd-ti- ‘state, condition’ lies perdu behind Lat. liber{s}- 
tas etc. But sth could only be proved by Sanskrit, in which 
no trace has been left. In Lith. gyvastis = gyvaté I would 
see IE -sthis ‘state’, but know full well how to discredit the 
evidence of the -s-. 


9) The Sanskrit Periphrastic Future in Latin. 

33. In Vedic prose the paradigm déid’smi ‘daturus sum’, 
data si ‘daturus es’ data’ (lit. dator) ‘daturus’ (sc. est) is well 
known. As I have elsewhere noted, OLat. auctor sum es est, 
barring the time note and the regular ellipsis of ‘est’, are 
precisely like the Sanskrit future. A complete correspondent 
including the time note and the ellipses of est, may however 
have been preserved in Paulus-Festus (p. 166, 29, Lindsay): 

nancitor in XII (inc.1) nactus erit, praenderit. item in foedere Latino 

“pecuniam quis nancitor, habeto” et; “si quid pignoris nanciscitur 

sibi habeto”. 

In the antique language of a treaty, if anywhere, we might 
expect the preservation of an archaic, rather than an analogous, 
Latin formation of independent origin. A nancitor like this, 
made on the present stem of OLat. nancio, lies behind the 
“future” imperative of the deponent and passive (see Bull. 
Univ. Texas, no. 263, §§ 88, 92). 




















The Assyrian Chronicle. — By A.T. Otmsreap, Professor 
in the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Of the sources for Assyrian History, none is more valuable 
than the so called Assyrian Chronicle‘!. For the reign of Shal- 
maneser IV, Ashur dan, Ashur nirari, and Shalmaneser V, 
it is practically our only authority. For that of Adad nirari, 
we must largely rely on it as the brief display inscriptions 
barely mention the most important facts. For the others, it 
fills up that unknown period which is found at the end of each 
reign. Even where we have contemporaneous documents, its 
data cannot be neglected, for it sometimes supplements and 
sometimes corrects. As to the chronology, its mention of the 
eclipse of 763 fixes the whole system of dating, and, with the 


1 First published Il R. 52; the best edition in the cuneiform is still 
that by Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestiicke?, 92ff. The material collected up 
to his time is given by G. Smith, Eponym Canon, 42ff., but only in 
English translation. Schrader, Keilinschr. Bibl. I, 208ff., gives a trans- 
literation and translation which are still useful. The fragments 82-5-22, 
526, and Rm. 2, 97, are given by Bezold in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. VII, 
286f. and plates. They are reproduced in transliteration and translation 
by Winckler, Keilinschr. Bibl. 111, 2, 1424, but the dating is largely 
wrong. This was corrected by Olmstead for the reign of Sargon, Sargon, 
15ff., and a reconstruction attempted. This discussion, like others of a 
similar nature in the book, seems never to have been utilized by later 
writers, perhaps because the results were not incorporated in a regular 
edition. It is for this reason that in the present paper the reconstructed 
document is presented. It makes no claims to being a complete edition, 
its purpose is merely the making clear of the changes which ensue as a 
result of the study, but, until an up to date edition of the cuneiform text 
is available, it is hoped that in this way too it will be found worth while. — 
Mention should also be made of the important translations by Sayce, 
Records of Past 2, I, 120ff. and by Barta, in Harper, Assyr. Bab. Lite- 
rature, 209ff. Since the original paper was prepared, a new transliteration 
and translation has been given us by Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels, 226 ff., 
and this has been of much value in checking up results already secured. 
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aid of the eponym lists'!, the lists of the officials who gave 
their name in rotation to the year, it is our one sure clue for 
the chronology of the period. 

Thus it will be seen that the value of this compilation, which, 
in its present form, gives the history from the accession of 
Shalmaneser III to the reign of Sennacherib, has long been 
recognized. At the same time, there has grown up the feeling 
that its value has been entirely utilized, that no further study 
of its dry lists is necessary. No doubt it is to this feeling that 
we owe the fact that no complete edition of its cuneiform text 
is available. The present article will attempt to show that a 
more intensive study will result in the acquisition of facts of 
real importance, and that a reconstruction of the text is often 
possible with consequent additions to our store of knowledge. 
Accordingly, such a restored text will be presented at the 
end of the article. 

The so called Chronicle is really a chronological table in 
three columns. In the first is given the name of the eponym 
for the year. In large part this has been lost, but can be 
easily restored from the data of the eponym list, here utilized 
in the reconstructed text for tue period covered by the ciro- 
nicle. To the student of nomenclature, this long list is of 
great value, but to the would-be editor of the text, it is of 
equal difficulty, for the exact transliteration of these names 
is still often a matter of uncertainty. Occasionally the name 
itself has an interest, as when the eponym for 855, Abu ina 
ekalli lilbur, “May the father grow old in the palace”, shows 
us a courtier inflicting so long a name on his innocent child 
in order to gain favor with the monarch. 

But the names in the first column have little value without 
the second where we have given their office. First comes the 
king, then the turtanu or prime minister, then the other palace 
officials. Last of all come the governors of the provinces, the 
latter indicated by sa, “of”, followed by the name of the 
province. This second column is an unworked mine, and a 
main purpose of this paper is to reconstruct a large part of it 
and to indicate what may be gained from its data. 

First of all, we learn much about the careers of these 





1 IL R. 68f., III R. 1; Delitzsch, op. cit., 87; Schrader, op. cit., 204ff.; 
Rogers, op. cit., 219ff., are the most important publications. 


24 JAOS 34. 
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governors, for their promotions can be clearly traced. In the 
study of the official inscriptions, we have only the traditional 
presentation of the king, and references to subordinates are 
rare indeed. For the last portion of the Assyrian history, the 
letters enable us to secure a knowledge of the personalities 
behind the mask of the conventional official narrative. But for 
the period covered by the Chronicle, letters are rare or non- 
existent. Fortunately, a close scrutiny of the data here given 
affords us a little more of that sense of personality without 
which history loses much of its human interest. And in so 
doing we sometimes stumble on a bit of real history of great 
importance. 

For example, take the reign of Shalmaneser III. At the 
beginning, we have the king, turtanu, rab bi lwb, and nagir 
ekalli in regular order. Then we should expect the other 
officials and the governors, as we find them in other sections. 
Instead, we find a new turtanu, Dan Ashur, and three years 
later a new nagir ekalli, or major domo, Bel bana who still 
holds office 824. On the other hand, Ashur bana usur, the 
rab bi lub of 856, still holds this office as late as 826 and 817. 
Evidently we have here the trace of a palace revolution, in 
which at least the turtanu and rab bi lub were changed. Nor 
are we without other proof of a revolution at this time. Dan 
Ashur became turtanu in 855, for he holds that office in 854. 
Now for this very year 855, the Monolith, a strictly contem- 
poraneous inscription, dating from the following year, 854, 
gives not a single event. Clearly, then, conditions at home 
were too engrossing to permit a foreign campaign. The fact 
that the Obelisk! does give an expedition against Kashiari for 
855 is no proof against this, rather it furnishes proof of such 
a revolution. The Obelisk dates from 829, a whole generation 
later, and is the latest, and, as I hope to prove in another 
article?, the worst authority for the reign. This alone would 
prejudice us in favor of the earlier document and one strictly 
contemporaneous. But it can be shown that the Obelisk, which 
dates from the very year of the revolt of Ashur dan apal, is 
almost a formal apology for the prime minister Dan Ashur. 
For example, all its dates save one are by the year of the 


t Obl. 52 ff. 
2 Assyrian Historiography, soon to be issued as a University of Mis- 
sourt Bulletin. 
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king. This one is dated by the eponymy of Dan Ashur, and, 
to our amazement is placed in 8561: Clearly Dan Ashur is 
trying to conceal the fact of 855, and to do so the more se- 
curely, he has padded out the following year with events which 
the Monolith did not know. Still further proof as to the re- 
lation of this document to Dan Ashur is to be found in the 
frequent references to his leading the army. This is generally 
explained as due to the approaching age of the old king. But 
can we assume that a man who was important enough to be- 
come turtanu five years after the accession of his monarch 
could have been much younger? The important fact is not 
the leading of an expedition by another than the king, that 
is not unusual. What is strange is the attribution of all this 
to the general in an official inscription. Clearly the turtanu 
who was powerful enough to falsify the earlier history of the 
reign in his favor and to usurp the glory of a series of cam- 
paigns in an official inscription thet was supposed to be for 
the glorification of the monarch alone, must have been the 
real ruler of the kingdom. And this fits well with subsequent 
events. The Obelisk inscription ends with a fine list of con- 
quests for the year 829. But it ends abruptly, without the 
usual list of building activities and without any glorification 
of the king. And in the Chronicle this same year is marked, 
not by an expedition against any of the lands mentioned in 
the Obelisk, but with the single ominous word “Revolt”. And 
the Chronicle gives us also the natural reply of Dan Ashur 
to this revolt. Ashur dan apal had no doubt revolted because 
his father was a figure head under the control of his too 
powerful prime minister. As proof that the king still ruled, 
the next year, 828, Shalmaneser once more appears as eponym. 
Soon after, Shalmaneser died. The revolt continued under his 
son and successor Shamshi Adad, but the cause of it seems 
to have at last disappeared. When the turtanw of the new 
ruler appears in the lists, it is no longer Dan Ashur. It 
would appear that with the death of his nominal master his 
power came to an end, and we may without much difficulty 
conjecture that he met a violent death. 

The place of Dan Ashur was taken by Iahalu, who had 
already been governor of Kakzi in 834, while in 825 he had 


1 Obl. 45 ff. 
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been apparently the abarakku. His tenure of office did not 
survive his master’s rule, and we have no reason to see in him 
so dominant a personality as Dan Ashur. Aside from the 
turtanu, there seems to have been little change in the personal 
caused by the accession of Shamshi Adad. Bel bana held the 
office of nagir ekalli in 824 as in 851, and it is strange that 
an official who so obviously owed his position to the revolution 
of 855 and who held so intimate a place as major domo of 
the palace should have been allowed to remain under Shamshi 
Adad. Ashur bana usur was rab bi lub from 856 to 817. 
Ninib ila, governor of Salmat in 838, had been advanced to 
that of Ahi Suhina in 802. In all probability, this had taken 
place before 813. for in that year Salmat is under another 
governor. Nish pati Bel, governor of Kalhu in 832, had been 
promoted to that of Nasibina by 816. Nergal ila, who was 
destined to become turtanu under Adad nirari, seems to have 
held his place as governor of Arbaha in both 831 and 818, 
but had been promoted by 812, when he too was supplanted 
by another man. The only other official who seems to have 
survived the death of Shamshi Adad is Bel dan who is nagir 
ekalli in both 821 and 808. Worthy of note is the Bel tarsi 
Nabu who erects the famous Nabu statue in whose inscription 
Sammuramat is mentioned |. 
With the accession of Shalmaneser IV, Shamshi ilu becomes 
turtanu. As he never before is mentioned in the lists, his 
sudden elevation to supreme power is surprising. No less 
surprising is the fact that he held this supreme power under 
the two succeeding rulers as well. All this goes to prove the 
accession of another dominant personality of the type of Dan 
Ashur. For this reign and its successor this is not so sur- 
prising, for there is reason to believe that these rulers were 
minors for a considerable part if not all of the reign; but it 
is more difficult to see why he should have continued to reign 
under Ashur nirari. At any rate, it is clear enough that he 
was the power behind the throne during the long period from 
781 to 745. How far he was responsible for the growing 
weakness of Assyria and for the ultimate fall of the dynasty 
is an interesting question which we do not have the data to 
answer. But we may note that, at the end of this period, he 


11 R. 35, 2. 
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must have been a very old man. Is it possible that it was 
his death which gave the opportunity for the successful revolt 
of Tiglath Pileser? 

As might be expected, continuity of office is characteristic 
of these reigns. Nergal eresh is found in charge of Rasappa 
both in 804 and 775; Ashur bel usur was at Kirruri in 797 
and at Kalhu in 772; Mushallim Ninib held Tille in 793 and 
766; it would seem that Ninib mukin ahi was at Nineveh in 
790 and in 761; Pan Ashur lamur, shaknu in 776, has become 
governor of Arbela in 759, unless the apparent lowering in 
rank means that this is another individual. 

With the successful revolt of Tiglath Pileser, Nabu daninani 
becomes the turtanu, but we may assume that he had little 
of the power of his predecessor. Few of the officials seem to 
have weathered the storm. Adad bel ukin held in 738 the 
same position of shaknu he had in 748, but Bel dan, the rab 
bi lub of 750 has been degraded to the governorship of Kalhu 
in 744 and 734. Under Shalmaneser V, the old order continued 
for three years, and it is only in the fourth that the king is 
eponym. The turtanw was Ninib ila, who had been governor 
of Nasibina in 736. We know nothing of the other officials 
of the reign, for before the limmu of the turtanu was com- 
pleted, Sargon was on the throne. 

Sargon did not become eponym before his third full year. 
But his turtanu seems to have held this office the year be- 
fore, for a tablet! gives as turtanu Ashur is...... who can 
only be the Ashur iska dan of 720. The revolt of Sargon 
brought an entirely new set of officials into office, if we may 
judge from the total absence of old names. For succeeding 
reigns, the letters and business documents give us the positions 
of practically all the eponyms, but, as this is not found in 
the Chronicle, it will not be discussed here. 

But it is not only in the study of the officials that this 
second column is of great importance. Equally valuable is the 
insight it gives us into the provincial government. It will be 
noted that there was a regular cursus: first the king, then 
the turtanu, then the palace officials, and finally the gover- 
nors of the various provinces; and it is on this general con- 
tinuity of order that many of the restorations in the appended 


1 K, 998, quoted Johns, Deeds, II, 69. 
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text are based. It is also of special importance in showing 
the relative rank of the provinces themselves, for, with rare 
exceptions, all the changes in office of the various governors 
are promotions to some place higher in the list. For example, 
Ashur bel usur, at Kirruri in 797, is in 772 at Kalhu, and 
this immediately precedes Kirruri in 798. 

When we come to study this relative order, a startling fact 
appears. The headship is not taken by Nineveh or Kalhu, the 
two provinces in Assyria proper. Thus Nish pati Bel, in 832 
governor of Kalhu, has by 816 been promoted to Nasibina. 
It may seem strange that a move from Kalhu, already at 
times the real capital of Assyria, to the foreign city of Nisibis, 
should be considered a promotion; but in this very passage 
it is placed before Kalhu, and the same is true of 853, 852, 
seemingly in 816, 815, certainly in 801, 798, in 774, 772, in 
736, 734, in 715, 713; that is, so long as a regular cursus 
was in use. Why Nisibis, of all places, should so head the 
list, is a question we cannot answer. Equally strange is the 
position of Rasappa, the city in the far off North Syrian desert. 
The first time it occurs, 840, there is nothing remarkable 
about its position. But the second, in 804, it heads the list 
while Nisibis, at the head in 853, has now but fourth place. 
Rasappa again heads the list in 775 while Nisibis has been 
partly restored and given second place, and the same is true 
in 747-746, and 737-736. Why two such foreign cities should 
rank before Nineveh and Kalhu, the former of which actually 
appears near the bottom of the list, raises questions which we 
cannot here discuss. 

These lists give us a very good idea of the extent of the 
empire. For the reign of Shalmaneser III, we have given 
Kalhu, Nineveh, and Kakzi in Assyria proper, Ahi Suhina 
from the country just south of the last and on the south east 
boundary toward Babylonia, and Arbaha, Mazamua, Salmat, 
and Kirruri on the mountain frontier on the east and north 
east. Of these, Kirruri and Mazamua certainly date from this 
reign as they were but recently hostile. Nasibina was not far 
away on the north west. Thus we have for this period a 
compact group, centering about Nineveh, and with the frontier 
not far distant. The only exception to this is Rasappa, which 
first appears in 840. It is of course quite possible that other 
provinces were listed in the break which extends from 850 to 
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842 and so would allow possibly nine new ones. But we have 
no provinces to fill the gap. Nor was the cursus so well fixed 
as yet. We have an official breaking the list of governors in 
835, and we even have Ahi Suhina in 839 when it had ap- 
peared but two years before. And when we find Nasibna and 
Kalhu, which had appeared in 853-852, repeated in 833-832, 
the poverty of choice is apparent. 

We thus see that the territory actually incorporated into 
the Assyrian empire at this time was not of very great extent. 
The great period of reorganization seems to have been the 
reign of Adad nirari, whose own inscriptions tell us so little, 
but whose importance is proved by the long list of expeditions 
in our document. The first province seems to have been Amedi 
in 800, though the fact that it was conquered by Ashur nasir 
apal, that there is no mention of it in the records of Shal- 
maneser, and that it was included, even though in the second 
class, in the list of cities which revolted under Ashur dan 
apal, might point to its earlier incorporation into the empire. 
Then comes the group 795-791, which includes Tushhan, Gu- 
zana, Tille, Mehinish, and Isana. Of these, Tille had been 
hostile as late as 817 and Guzana as late as 809, so that 
these at least-can be definitely dated to this period. Tushhan 
alone might with some probability be dated earlier, as it al- 
ready seems to have been under the control of Ashur nasir 
apal, but its absence from the Ashur dan apal list seems 
equally strong against its actual incorporation. All thus far 
listed belong to the north west boundary, and Isana is of 
special importance as being the first province west of the 
Euphrates. Its addition is no doubt due to the Syrian cam- 
paigns of Adad nirari. A business document shows us that 
Shibaniba was added in 787, Rimusi occurs the next year in 
our document, and Kurban in 784, and the first and third 
occur also in the list of revolted cities. Since we have new 
provinces listed for 787, 786, 784, we should naturally assume 
that the blank should be filled by still another new one and 
that the same would be true of 788. Certain it is that all 
the provinces listed for previous reigns are accounted for in 
this. The blank of 788 is probably to be filled with Arbailu, 
as this follows in the same manner as here Kakzi in 759, and 
is also found in the Ashur dan apal list, while 785 is to be 
filled with the Parnunna of the same list and which occurs 
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in our document in 756.! It is true that in this latter place, 
it follows Kurban instead of preceding it as in 785, and is 
two years before Rimusi instead of following it as in the 
former case; but these new provinces seem not yet to have 
been given a definite order, and the fact that, in the later 
list, 759-754 are all taken by provinces formed not later than 
the reign of Adad nirari seems to place them all together. 
The occurrence of so many of these province names, Nineveh, 
Shibaniba, Parnunna, Kurban, Arbailu, Amedi, in the revolt 
list, is striking, but after all they are but six out of twenty 
seven, so that this list has no necessary connection with the 
eponyms. 

Dtring the period of decline of the dynasty, no new names 
seem to have been added. The first trace of another is in 
732, under Tiglath Pileser IV, when Sime, already in the 
revolt list as Shimu, was incorporated, while Lulume is the 
only one proved by our document for the reign of Sargon. 
Under his successors, there were many additional provinces, 
but these must be reserved for a later paper. 

As a result of this part of our study, two facts of great 
importance stand out sharply. One is the small amount of 
territory actually incorporated in the Assyrian territory at a 
date even so late as the time of Shalmaneser III. The dis- 
tinction is thus more sharply than ever made between the 
actual Assyrian country and the buffer states which in but 
small part and at a much later time were incorporated as parts 
of Assyria proper. 

The other fact is that the greatest period of provincial 
organization was not, as has been generally assumed by hi- 
storians, the reign of Tiglath Pileser IV, to whom but one 
new province can be definitely assigned, but that of Adad 
nirari, under whom many, perhaps as many as eleven, were 
incorporated. Whether as many as eleven can be attributed 
to him or not, these eleven were made in his period and 
under the dynasty of which he was the last great represen- 
tative. That this must shift the emphasis in Assyrian history 
is obvious, for credit should be as much given to the admi- 
nistrator as to the warrior. But Adad nirari was a warrior 





1 Shamshi Adad Ann. I, 46; the reading Udnunna is also possible. It 
Occurs as eponym as late as 697. 
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as well, and so we must look with all the more eagerness to 
the day when the annals which Adad nirari must have com- 
posed to celebrate his many campaigns may be found. 

The third column offers less of noveliy, but still well merits 
a closer examination. For the earlier part of the reign of 
Shalmaneser III, we unfortunately have no data, but with 842 
we begin to have traces. In this year we have a sign which 
is probably an error for ka, and so we must restore Dimasha, 
Damascus, to fit the official inscriptions. For the next two, 
we must restore Que and Qummuhi, as this best fits the data 
of the official inscriptions which give Hamanu and Que re- 
spectively. For 839, we have Danabi, the well known Tunip 
in North Syria, while the official inscription gives Damascus 
and Phoenicia. The year 838, which has Tabal in both the 
Obelisk and our document, shows that Winckler! is wrong 
and Barta? right in their dating of the fragment; indeed, the 
two agree literally down to 834 where, after the proper ex- 
pedition against Que, the Chronicle adds another line “to 
Que, the great god went forth from Der”. It is natural to 
take this as a separate year, but unfortunately, if we do this, 
it throws all the dates, before or after, one year out of the 
way. So the only thing we can do is to assume, reluctant as 
we may be to do so, that here there are two lines for one year, 
supply something like rabute, “nobles”, before the “to Que”, 
and translate “nobles were sent to Que”. If we do this, we 
find 833 attributed to Urarti as the Obelisk3, 832 to Unqi, 
the ‘Amq which was in the Patina of the Obelisk‘, 831 to 
Ulluba, which was in the Kirhi of the Obelisk5, and 830 to 
Manna, another exact agreement with the same inscription °. 
The next six years are marked “revolt” because of that of 
Ashur dan apal. 

The Annals of Shamshi Adad place in his first expedition 
a campaign against Nairi7. We know from the same source® 
that Amedi was one of the revolted cities and so we may 
connect the last year of the revolt according to our document, 
824, with the first campaign of the Annals. For the next 


iL. ec. 2L. ¢c. 3 Obl. 141 ff. 4 Ibid. 146 ff. 
5 Ibid. 156 ff. 

6 Ibid. 159 ff. 

7 Shamsi Adad Ann. II, 1 ff. 

8 Ibid. I, 49. 
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year we have ri-is. Our natural restoration is Sikris, as we 
have later references to it as an important place on the 
frontier’. This fits well with the second expedition of the 
Annals which is against Nairi?. For the next year, 822, we 
have only -a. This we would naturally restore Manna, as the third 
expedition was against that place *. But the wide space vacant 
before that sign hardly allows more than one sign to have 
stood in the mutilated portion, so we should rather restore 
Mada, the Medes. The ....shumme I cannot identify. It 
may have been in Babylonia, as the fourth expedition was 
against that country’. For the next three lines, we have 
only -e. This may be restored Qarne to correspond with the 
Annals5, or Tille to correspond with the following year in 
our document. The Mada of 810 is the Mada of the Kalhu 
inscription of Adad nirari® and proves the identity of Mat-a 
with the Medes. The Manna of 808-7 dates the Munna of the 
Kalhu inscription? to these years, and the Syrian cities of 
the next four years show that the Hatte and Amurri of the 
same inscriptions date here. The eli tamtim of 803 shows 
that here is placed the detailed Syrian campaign of the Kalhu 
inscription, adi eli tamtim rabiti sa sulmu Sami%. It seems a 
general rule that the shorter display inscriptions deal most fully 
with the data of the year in which they are erected, so we may 
date the Kalhu inscription to this time. The fact that tribute 
of the Kaldi kings is later mentioned1° does not argue to the 
contrary, for our document gives no expedition against Babylon 
during the entire reign, and the position of Sammuramat hints 
at peaceful relations with Babylonia. 

After the loss of the Kalhu inscription, we are entirely 
dependent on the chronicle for the history of the next half 
century, and so little new can be hoped for. The frequent 


1 Cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 121; years 823-819 are omitted by Winckler, 
Barta, and Rogers. 
2 Shamshi Adad Ann. II, 16ff. 
3 Ibid. 34 ff. 
Ibid. III, 70ff. 
5 Ibid. IV, 9. 
§ Kalhu 7. 
7 Ibid. 8. 
s Ibid. 11. 
9 Ibid. 13. 
Ibid. 22. 
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expeditions against Urartu have often been noted and con- 
nected with the sudden rise into prominence of that country. 
Yet even as late as 773, an expedition could be made against 
so distant a place as Damascus. Then came the pest, no doubt 
the cause of the “in the land” of the next year. The revolts, 
beginning in the oldest capital, Ashur, at the time of the 
famous eclipse of 763, and then extending to the provinces, 
can only point to a disputed succession. It is interesting to 
note that the final fighting took place in Guzana, which 
reminds us of how the decisive battle after the death of Sen- 
nacherib took place in the not far distant Hani rabbat'. This 
final defeat of the rebels resulted in the “peace in the land” 
and also in the “in the land” of utter exhaustion of the next 
two years. 

Then come, in 755-4, expeditions against North Syria, Ha- 
tarika and Arpad. As we later find Tiglath Pileser forced to 
fight Sardurish of Haldia (Urartu) in the latter city 2, it is 
not too far a conjecture that the presence of an Assyrian 
army in this region was a last attempt to save North Syria 
and the Isana province from that ruler or from his predecessor 
Argishtish. It is clear that the power of Haldia was on the 
constant increase, even if expeditions against it are no longer 
chronicled in our document. 

It would seem as if ill success here led to the downfall of 
Ashur dan. His successor Ashur nirari is not his son and 
he ascended the throne the very year of the Arpad expedition. 
After Arpad, our chronicle adds the enigmatic expression 
“from (?) the city of Ashur the return”. Are we to connect 
this with the fact that Ashur was concerned with the earlier 
rebellion and to assume that it shows Ashur nirari a usurper? 
If so, how are we to square this with the fact that Shamshi 
ilu was still twrtanw under Ashur nirari? The puzzle must be 
left unsolved with our present knowledge. 

The constant “in the land” of this reign points to utter 
exhaustion. The fact that there are expeditions against Namri 
does not contradict this, for they are notking more than 
attempts to beat back the tribes on the mountain boundary 
to the east. The revolt which finally put an end to the dynasty 
began in Kalhu, formerly its most staunch defender. 


t Esarhaddon, Broken Prism I, 18. 
2 Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 91. 
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The data in our chronicle bearing on the reign of Tiglath 
Pileser have been discussed in detail by Rost in his edition 
of the inscriptions of that monarch!. Without it, the sadly 
mutilated Annals could hardly have been arranged in chrono- 
logical order. A serious difficulty is found under 743, where 
our document gives “in Arpad”. Rost? seeks to obviate this 
by reading ana, “against”, but an error from a common to 
a less common reading is hardly likely. And this emendation 
does not remove the real difficulty, which is topographical. 
The data in the Annals make it clear that Tiglath Pileser 
had not crossed the Euphrates before his great battle with 
Sardurish. The error of the compiler may have been due to 
the ina kabal Arpadda of Annals 91, though this obviously 
refers to 741. The data for the next year must be found in 
the Annals in the badly mutilated lines 74-82, where the 
place-names are still clearly east of the Euphrates. The “after 
three years captured” of 741 seems at first sight strange in 
view of the fact that the next year still gives an expedition 
against Arpad, but this is really the expedition against Unqi 
and the south of the Annals*. For 739, “against Ulluba”, the 
only reference in the Annals is the casual remark that the 
king settled captives in that land4. The display inscriptions ®, 
however, tell of the conquest of Ulluba and Kirhu and the 
foundation of the city Ashur iqisha with which Rost® rightly 
compares the “fortress founded” of our text. The only refe- 
rences to Nal, given under 736, in the slab inscriptions’, are 
clearly to be connected with the Ulluba campaign of 739 of 
which this is obviously the continuation. There is no part of 
the Annals to correspond to this, as all the data in 177ff. 
refer to the Urartu campaign of 735. It would appear that 
we must take the Pilishta of 734 as Palestine and not as the 
land of the Philistines, for strategical considerations are op- 
posed to an expedition against them before the ones against 


1 Rost, Die Keilschrifttexte Tiglat-Pilesers; cf. Anspacher, Tiglath 
Pileser. 

2 Op. cit., xii, n. 2. 

3 Ann. 92 ff. 

4 Ibid. 133. 

5 Slab I, 28; II, 41; Clay J, 43. 

6 L. c 

7 Slab I, 28; II, 41. 
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Damascus the two following years, and moreover we cannot 
discover in the Annals anything but a Damascus expedition 
after that against Urartu. Sapia, the land attacked in 731, 
is not in the Annals, so we may with much probability date 
that document to the preceding year, 732. On the other hand, 
the Clay Inscription! deals most fully with the events of the 
year, and accordingly its composition may be dated imme- 
diately after. The “in the land” of 730 naturally is to be attri- 
buted to the settlement of Babylon and as naturally leads the 
next year to the “seizing the hands of Bel”. When the Ba- 
bylonian Chronicle? and the king lists* date the accession of 
Tiglath Pileser to the Babylonian throne to 728, they are 
merely postdating. Whether the beginning of the second 
statement under 728 is to be restored as “Tyre...” may be 
left an open question. 

It has already been pointed out that the city attacked in 
727 must be assigned to the reign of Tiglath Pileser, as it is 
placed before the accession of Shalmaneser in our document, 
and we know that he reached the throne late in the year. 
The mutilated place name here must be restored as “Da- 
mascus”4, The “in the land” of the next year seems to point 
to some sort of internal troubles. The curious triangular 
agreement on the basis of which Samaria is to be restored in 
the blanks for the next three years has long ago been pointed 
out 5. 

For the reign of Sargon, we have the data given in the 
fragment Rm. 2, 97, this part of which has already been dis- 
cussed by the present writer in his Sargon®. For the actual 
process of reconstruction and especially for the dating of the 
lines by the traces of the cities governed by the eponyms, 
reference must be made to this work. Here, only the data of 
interest for the document as a whole will be considered. 
Agreements with the official annals, at least with the later 
form of it which has alone come down to us with a fair de- 
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2 Bab. Chron. I, 19ff. 
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gree of completeness, are not so frequent as in other reigns. 
For example, the Manna reference under 718 is given under 
716 in the Annals!, but this account on the face of it covers 
more than one year. The “governors appointed” of 717 may 
refer either to the settlement of Carchemish? or of Manna‘. 
The next year has a reference to Musasir and then to Haldia, 
but as the latter has no determinative, it is left open to doubt 
whether it is the god of that name, or a unique occurrence 
of the native name of the land which the Assyrians called 
Urartu. Another expedition against Musasir is listed under 
713. “The nobles in the land of Ellipa” seems a reference to 
the events of Annals 83ff. Although the Annals has an ex- 
pedition for each year, our document under 712 has “in the 
land”, and this alone would make us doubt the accuracy of 
our official annals. With 711, “against Markasa”, we have for 
the first time an exact chronological agreement with our 
Annals 4, and the two following, “to Bit Zirnaid, the king was 
distant in Kesh”, and “Sargon seized the hands of Bel”, fit 
in with the respective events of the same years in that docu- 
ment>. The first part of 708, “Qummuh captured”, agrees 
with the Annals*, and dates this part of that document to 
this year, but the second, “a governor established”, has no 
parallel. It may refer to Babylonia. “The king returned from 
Babylon”, seems to be a reference to his return to meet the 
Cimmerian invasion’. “He of Dur Iakin went out”, and “Dur 
Iakin was destroyed” for 706 and 705 must refer to Merodach 
Baladan, but they can hardly be connected with the account 
in Sargon’s Annals. Rather do they form the prologue and 
the result of the first expedition of Sennacherib’, while “the 
nobles into Karalla” must refer to the events of his second 
expedition,® for the conquered tribes are annexed to the pro- 
vince of Arrapha. 





1 Sargon, Ann. 52 ff. 
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There is still another fragment, seemingly fitting the one 
just described but unfortunately the actual text seems never 
to have been published‘. Under 701, our authorities tell us, it 
had “from the land of Halzi”; under 700, there is a reference to 
“Ashur nadin shum, the crown prince”, who was later killed 
in Babylonia, and we have also a notice of the building of 
the walls of the palace Qabal ali, a part of Nineveh, of Kalhu, 
and of the city of Dargitu; and Bel shanaia, governor of 
Kurban, is also mentioned. 

In addition to these purely historical facts, there is a certain 
number of references to religious events which show the reli- 
gious leanings of the compiler. These are “the great god went 
to Der”, in 815 and 785; the return from that city in 834; 
the “foundations of the temple of Nabu were laid” in 788, 
and seemingly in 722; the resuiting “Nabu entered a new 
house” 787 and 721; and the same statements in regard to 
the house of Nergal in 719 and 714. With Winckler?, we 
must restore under 704 “the gods of Shumer and Akkad] to 
their houses returned“. Perhaps here too belongs the “former” 
of 702. 

These are all the known fragments of the chronological 
table we call the Assyrian Chronicle. But, before closing this 
article, we must glance for a moment at another document of 
this character, the fragment K. 4446. This is somewhat more 
literary in type and is at times so close to the Babylonian 
Chronicle that one may be used to restore the other®. Like 
the Assyrian Chronicle, it has been long known and often 
published or referred to4, but, as certain corrections and im- 
provements have never been incorporated, it too will be given 
at the close of the article. As for its translation, this should 
run about as follows: 

708 In the eponymy of Shamash upahhir, governor of 
Kirruri 
the nobles to the city of Qummuhi [went... 
707 In the eponymy of Sha Ashur dubbu, governor of 
Tushha[n, the king from Babylon] returned. The 


1 K. 10017 used by G. Smith, Eponym Canon, 55; later identified and 
discussed by Johns, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. XX VI, 260f. 

2 Keilinschr. Bibi., III, 2, 147. 

3 Cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 15. 

4 K. 4446; Il, R. 69, 6; Schrader, op. cit., I, 214f.; Rogers, Parallels, 258. 
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great gods who were capturfed to their houses 
returned.| On Tashritu 22, the gods of Dur Shar- 
ruken [to new houses entered?] 
706 In the eponymy of Mutakkil Ashur, governor of Gu- 
zana, the king... 
On Aru 6, the city of Dur Sharruken had its 
foundations laid. 
705 In the eponymy of Upahhir Bel, governor of Amedi 
Against Eshpai the Kulummite 
A hostile king the camp of the king of Assyria [took.] 
On Abu 12, Sennacherib [ascended the throne.] 
704 In the eponymy of Nabu din epush, governor of Ni- 
neveh, . . 
The cities of Larak and Sarabanu [were taken.] 
The palace of the city of Kakzi, which was being 
built, had its founda[tion laid.] 


The Assyrian Chronicle. 
860 Tab Bel Sa Sulman aSarid mar A&gur nasir apa] 
ifna kussi ittusib 


Sarru balti(?) niSe a{na Hamanu 
Sulman aSarid v Sar Asur afna Bit Adini 
7 Asgur bel ukin (amelu) turtanu jana Bit Adini 
ASur bana usur“” (amelu) rab bi lub [ana Bit Adini 
5 Abu ina ekallililbur (amelu) nagir ekalli [ina mati? 
854 Dan Asur ¢ (amelu) turtanu [ana Hatte 
853 Samas abua (amelu) Saknu Sa fana Til Abni 
(alu) Nasibna' 
852 Sama bel usur Sa (alu) Kalha [ana Kardunias 
851 Bel bana (amelu) nagir ekalli [ana Kardunias 
850 Hadi lipusu Sa (alu)....? jana Gargamis 
849 Nergal alik pani ee [ana Hatte 
848 Bir Ramana ‘Tere ana Pakarhubuna 
(End of 82-5-22, 526) 


1 The fact that we here. and here only, have &aknu prefixed to the 8a and 
the name of the province seems to point to this being the first reference to 
a governor of a province, in other words, that 860 probably marks the 
real beginning of the document. — The form Nasibna here and in 833 
is curious, not so much in view of the form later used, Nasibina, as of 
the present day form Nisibin. 
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7 Ninib mukin nie Diicaia ana [aeti 
Ninib nadin Sum be 200 ana Hatte 
ASur bana! or ana Nairi 
Tab Ninib ahead ana Namri 
Taklak ana Sarri 2 ana Hamanu 

‘(Gegening of Rm. 2, 97) 


Adad rimani WBcawe ana Dimas)ka 
Bel abua [sa Ahi SJuhina  ajna Kule: 
Sulmu bel lumur [Sa] Rasappa ana(matu) K{umu)hi 
Ninib kibsi usur [Sa Ahi] (naru) Su- ana (matu) Danabi 
hina 
Ninib ila [Sa] Salmat3 ana (matu) Tabali 
Kurdi A&ur 4 (Sa Kijrruri ana (matu) Melidi 
} Sep Sarri (Sa Njinua ana (matu) Namri 
Nergal mudammik abarakku5 ana (matu) Kue 
Tahalu [Sa Kak]zi ana (matu) Kue 
[rabute] ana (matu) ilu rabu i8tu (alu) 
Kue Diri ittalka 
833 Ulula (Sa Nasi]bna ana (matu) Urarti 
832 Nis pati Bel [Sa Kal}hi ana (matu) Unki 
831 Nergal ila [8a Arbajha ana (matu) Ulluba 
830 Huba [Sa Mazamuja ana (matu) Manna 
829 Ilu mukin ahi TB eccsl sihu 
> Ae 
828 Sulman aSarid / Sar [Asur] sihu 
827 Dan ASurY 1 [(amelu) turtanu]®  sihu 
826 A&ur bana usur/* [(amelu) rab bi lub] sihu 





1 Is Ashur bana the same as the Ashur bana usur of 856? S. 726 — J. 926 
is dated in the /immu of Ashur ban .... Johns, Deeds, I, 561, dates 846 
and reads Ashur bani ai usur, but this begs the question of identity. 

2 S. 736 places before Ashur ban... another eponym Taklak . 
spite of its position, this must refer to 843 as the next earlier Taklak 
is in 888, 

3 Cf. for reading the river Salmat of the letter Rm. 2, 3; Olmstead, 
Sargon, 154, n. 29. 

4 We can hardly identify him with the eponym of the same name in 
873 or in 767. 

> Johns, Deeds, II, 94, is evidently making a slip when he makes Dan 
Ashur a tukultu in 854. 

6 For the titles in 827—824 cf. under 854, 856, 834, and 851 respectively. 


25 JAOS 34. 
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825 Iahalu {(amelu) abarakku  sjihu 
824 Bel bana [((amelu nagir ekalli sjihu 


823 Sam&i Adad Sar [ASsur ana Sikjris 
822 Iahalu [(amelu) turtanu ana Madja 
821 Bel dan! [(amelu nagir ekalli ana ....]shumme 
820 Ninib upabhir [(amelu) abarakku? ana Karnje 
819 Samas ila [(amelu) Saknu ana Karnje 
818 Nergal ila [Sa Arbaha ana Tillle 
(End of Rm. 2, 27; beginning of K. 51) 
817 ASsur bana usur [(amelu rab bi lub]? ana (matu) Tillfe 
816 Nis pati Bel [8a NaJsibina ana (matu) Zarate 
815 Bel balat [Sa K]Jalhi4ana (alu) ilu rabu ana (alu) 
Deri Deri ittalak 
814 MuSiknis [Sa Kirruri ana (matu) Ahsana 
813 Ninib aSarid (Sa Sa]lmats ana (matu) Kaldi 
812 Sama’ kumua [Sa] Arbaha ana Bahilu 
(Beginning of 81-2-4, 187) 
811 Bel kata sabat [Sa] Mazamua ina mati 


g10 Adad nirari [Sar] ana Mada 
809 Nergal ila [(amelu) turjtanu ana (alu)Guzana 


808 Bel dan [(amelu) nagir] ana (matu) Manna 
ekalli 

807 Sil Bel {(amelu) rab]bi lub ana (matu) Manna 

806 .ASur taklak [(amelu)] abarakku ana(matu) Arpadda 


1 The Bel dan of 750, 744, and 734 is a younger and less important 
person. 

2 By their order, the eponyms for 820-819 must have been palace of- 
ficials. All are represented but the abarakku and shaknu, so these must 
be the ones required. As the abarakku precedes the shaknu in 806-805, 
this order should be followed here. Comparison of the two groups may 
assist us in restoring the mutilated name in 805. The official here was 
shaknu, the same office we have secured for 819, and as the eponym for 
this year was Shamash ila, we restore this for 805 as the traces very well 
fit this name. It need hardly be pointed out that Shamash ila is not the 
same person as Shamshi ilu. 

3 For the office, cf. 856. 

4 Sayce, ad loc., restores [turta]nu, but this fits neither the traces nor 
the order. The sign gu seems an obvious error in copying. The easiest 
restoration would be Kjalh[i on the basis of 832, though we must admit 
the possibility of Amedi which likewise follows Nasibina in 800. 

5 Barta, ad Joc., reads turtanu, which agrees with neither traces nor 


order. 
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805 Samaé ila! [(amelu) Sajknu ana (alu) Hazazi 
804 Nergal ered [8a Rjasappa ana (alu) Batli 
803 A&sur balti niSe [Sa (ajlu) Arbaha ana eli tamtim mu- 
tanu 
802 Ninib ila Sa (alu) Ahi (naru) ana (alu) Hubuikia 
Suhina 
801 Sep Istar Sa (alu) Nasibina ana Mada 
800 Marduk Simani $a (alu) Amedi ana Mada 
799 Mutakkil Marduk /(amelu) rab Sake ana (matu) Lusia 
Bel tarsi Nabu Sa (alu) Kalhi ana (matu) Namri 
ASur bel usur Sa (matu) Kirruri ana (alu) Mansuate 
Marduk Saduni $a (alu) Salmat ana (alu) Deri 
5 Kin abua Sa (matu) TuShan ana (alu) Deri 
Mannu ki (matu) Sa (alu) Guzana ana Mada 
ASur 2 
MuSallim Ninib Sa (alu) Tille3 ana Mada 
Bel ikiSani Sa (alu) Mehini$ ana(matu)HubuSkia 
Sep Samas (alu) Isana ana (matu) Itua 
Ninib mukin ahi (alu) Ninua ana Mada 
Adad muSammir (alu) Kakzi4 ana Mada 
3 Sil [star Sa (alu) Afrbailu]s (uSSu Sa bet Nabu 
Sa Nin)ua karru 


< 


Tx Ge GTX 
eS & 


rf 





1 For restoration of name of eponym, cf. p. 362 n. 2. 

2 K. 3042 — J. 1077 from the time of Sargon, refers to the dimmu of 
Mannu ki Ashur, in the time of Adad nirari, VIII, 10; K. 2655, Smith, 
Canon, 81, and K. 310 = J. 651 are dated in his year. 

3 The insertion of Guzana in the list, between Tushhan and Tille, seems 
to have been based on topographical considerations, if Tille is really the 
Til at the junction of the eastern and western Tigris. 

4 The section 789-785 is based on K. 51, supplemented in 788 by 81-2-4, 
187, the portion in parenthesis. So far as preserved, the two egree ex- 
actly as regards the events, but differ in the dating. The error in 81-2-4, 
187 can easily be explained. The initial error took place when the scribe 
started to put down the line for 785, which began with the name of 
Marduk shar usur, but when he began to write the second section, his 
eye wandered to the very similar Nabu shar usur of the next line and 
so he completed the line with the second and third parts of 784. Nabu 
shar usur was then given 787, displacing Balatu, and the loss of 785 
forced the scribe to antedate by a year all the events to 789. The eponym 
list Rm..580, quoted by Bezold, ad foc., follows 81-2-4, 187, in giving 
Nabu shar usur for 787, an interesting proof of interdependence. 

5 The reading is by no means certain as only two horizontal hastae 
remain. These might be remains of the sign Ar, and Arbaha was at first 
considered. But in 759 Arbailu comes after Ninua and Kakzi as here 
and so this is made almost certain. 





Balatu 


Adad uballit 


Marduk Sar usur 


Nabu Sar usur 
Ninib nasir 
Nabu li‘ 


Sulman asarid 
Samii ilu 
Marduk rimani 
Bel lisir 

Nabu isid ukin 
Pan ASur lamur 
Nergal eres 
[star duri 2 


Mannu ki Adad 


2 ASur bel usur 3 


Asur dan 
Samii ilu 
Bel ila 
Aplia 
Kurdi Asur 


MuSallim Ninib 
Ninib mukin nige 


764 Sidki ilu 
763 Bur Sagale 
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Sa (alu) [Sibaniba] ! 


Sa (a{lu) Rijmusi 
$a [Parnunna] 


$a [Kurbjan 

S[a Mazjamua 

S[a Nasib]ina 

[Sar A]Sur 
{[(amelu) turtjanu 
[(amelu) rab bji lub 
{((amelu) nagire)kalli 
[(amelu)] abarakku 
[(amelu) Sak]jnu 
[Sa Rjasappa 

[Sa Nasi]bina 


[Sa Sa]lmat 
[Sa Kaljhi 


Sar [ASur] (ki) 
[(amelu) turtjanu 
Sa (alu) Arbaha 
Sa (alu) [Ma]zamua 
8a (a{lu) Abi] (naru) 
Suhina 
8a (af{lu)] Tille 
[Sa] (matu) Kirruri 


[Sa] (matu) TuShan 
[S]a (alu) Guzana 


ana Mada Nabu ana 
bet eS8i etarab 
ana (matu) Kifs](ki) 
ana HubuSkia ilu 
rabu ana (alu) Deri 
ittalak 
ana(matu)Hubuskia 
ana (matu) I[tu‘ 
ana (matu) Itu‘ 


ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Itu‘ 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Erini 
ana (matu) Urarti 
(matu) Namri 
ana (alu) Dimaska 


ana (alu) Hatarika 


ana (alu) Gananati 
aua (alu) Marrat 
ana (matu) Itu‘ 
ina mati 
ana(matu) Gananati 


ana Mada 

ana (matu) Hatarika 
mutanu 

ina mati 

sihu ina (alu) A’ur 

ina Simanu samsu 
atala istakan 





1 The reading Balatu is proved by K. 2829 =— J. 653, dated in the 
limmu of Baljatu of (ajlu) Shibaniba, a welcome restoration of our text. 


2 Identification with the Ishtar duri of 714 is not probable. 
3 Bezold, Catalogue, ad K. 290 et al., ascribes a number of documents 


dated in the Zimmu of Ashur bel usur, to 773 (sic), but Johns, Deeds, I, 
561, rightly dates them to 695. 
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Tab Bel 

Nabu mukin abi 
Lakipu 

Pan A&ur lamur 


Bel taklak 


ja (alu) Amedi 
§Ja (alu) Ninua 
SJa (alu) Kakzi 
Sa] (alu) Arbailu 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


[Sa (ajlu) Isana 


365 


sihu ina (alu) ASur 

sihuina(alu)Arbaha 

sihuina(alu)Arbaha 

sihuina(alu)Guzana 
mutanu 

ana (alu) Guzana 


Sulmu ina mati 
ina mati 
ina mati 
ana (matu)! Hata- 
rika 
ana (matu) Arpadda 
istu (alu) ASur 
taiartu 


Ninib iddinna [Sa (ajlu) Kurban 
Bel Sadua [Sa] Parnunna 
5 Ikisu [Sa] Mehinis 


Ninib Sezibani [Sa] Rimusi 


ina mati 
ina mati 
ina mati 


[Sar] ASur 

{(amelu) tur}tanu 

[(amelu) nagir] 
ekalli 

(amelu) ra]b bi lub 

(amelu)] abarakku 

(amelu)] 8aknu ana (matu) Namri 

8a] Rasappa ina mati 

$a (ajlu) Nasibina sihu ina (alu) Kalhi 


Asur nirari 
Sam8i ilu 
Marduk Sallimani 


ina mati 
ana (matu) Namri 


750 Bel dan? 

749 Sama’ ken dugul 
748 Adad bel ukin? 
747 Sin Sallimani4 
746 Nergal nasir 


° (End of 81-2-4, 187) 
745 Nabu bel usur [Sa] (alu) Arbaha ina Aru XIII 
Tukuljti apal eSarra ina kussi ittusib 
ina TaSrijtu ana birit nari ittalak 
(Vv. lL — — —) 
744 Bel dan [8a] (alu) Kalhi 
(V. lL — — —) 
743 Tukulti apal eSarra [S8ajr ASur 


ana (matu) Namri 


ina (alu) Arpadda 
diktam Sa (matu) 
Urarti dikat 


! Here and in the next line K. 3403 (alu) for (matu). 

2 Bel dan appears in K. 6069, according to Johns, Deeds, 1, 562. 

3 There is a variant reading, Ashur bel ukin, but the Adad bel ukin 
of 738 proves this correct. 

4 Sin shallimani occurs in K. 326 = J. 412, and‘as Sin mushal[limani 
in K, 976 = J. 67. 
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742 Nabu daninani! (amelu) turtanu ana (alu) Arpadda 

741 Bel Harran bel usur (amelu) nagir ekalli ana (alu) ,, ana 
IIT Sanati kaSid 

740 Nabu etirani (amelu) rab bi lub ana (alu) Arpadda 

739 Sin taklak (amelu) abarakku ana (matu) Ulluba 
(alu) Birtu sabtat 

738 Adad bel ukin (amelu) Saknu (alu) Kullani kaSid 

737 Bel emurani Sa (alu) Rasappa ana Mada 

736 Ninib ila Sa (alu) Nasibina ana Sepa (Sadu) Nal 

736 Asur Sallimani $a (matu) Arbaha ana (matu) Urarti 

734 Bel dan? Sa (alu) Kalha ana (matu) Pilista 

733 ASur daninani® Sa (alu) Mazamua ana(matu) Dimaska 

732 Nabu bel usur Sa (alu) Sime ana (matu) Dimaska 

731 Nergal uballit Sa (alu) Ahi (naru) ana (alu) Sapia 

Suhina ; 

730 Bel ludari4 Sa (alu) Tile ina mati 

729 Naphar ilus 8a (matu) Kirruri Sarru kata Bel issa- 
bat 

728 Dur Assur Sa (alu) TuShan Sarru kat Bel issa- 

bat (alu) Sfurri? 


727 Bel Harran bel usur Sa [G]uzana ana (alu) 6 Difmaska 


Sulman agarid ina k[ussi ittusib 
726 Marduk bel usur [8a Amejdi i{ma mati 
725 Mahde [Sa] Ninua ana (matu) 6 [Same- 
rina . 
724 Agur Simani (Sa Kak]zi -anfa Samerina 
723 Sulman agarid? [Sar ASur] (ki) a{na Samerina 


——  —— —_—_— ——_—— — 


(Beginning of Rm. 2, 97) 


1 K. 422 — J. 75 is dated in the dimmu of Nabu] daninani tur[tanu] 
tarsi Tukulti apal e[Sarra. 

2K. 378 = J. 90, dimmu Bel dan ina &ane purisu; cf. Rm. 2, 19=J.415 
where to this is added “governor of Kalhu”. 

3 Ashur daninani has the unusual honor of being mentioned in the royal 
inscriptions, Slab. II, 27; Clay I, 42, as the governor who led an expedi- 
tion against the Medes, evidently in his character of governor of Mazamua. 

4 Bel ludari is eponym in K. 369 = J, 295; K. 384 = J.1; Rm. 2, 194 
= J. 658. 

5 Naphar ilu governor of Kirruri is eponym in Rm. 187 = J. 195. 

6 So G. Smith, Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 11, 321 f. 

7K. 407 = J. 395 is, dated in the Jimmu of Shalmaneser King of 
Assyria. 
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2 Ninib ila 


Nabu taris 


A&ur iska dan 


[(amelu) turtanju 


[(amelu) nagir 
ekalli (?) 
[(amelu) turtanu? 


(V.L — — —) 


Sarruken 3 

Zer ibni 

Tab Sar A&sur 
Tab sil eSarra 
Taklak ana Bel 
[Star duri 

Agur bani 
Sarru emurani 


Ninib alik pani 
SamaS bel usur 


Mannu ki A&gur li‘ 


Sama’ upabhir 


Sa Agur dubbu 


Mutakkil A&gur 


Upahhir Bel 


(Sar Agur 

[(amelu) rab bi lub 
[(amelu) abarakku] 
[Sa ASur] 

[8a Nasibina] 

[8a Arbaha] 

[Sa Kalhu 

[Sa Lulume] 

[Sa Sime] 

(sa Ar Subina] 

[8a Tillje4 

[8a Kirru)ri 

[8a TuShjan 


[8a Guza]na 


[Sa Ame]di 


Tb nm om a 


704 Nabu din ipus 


[sa Ninua 


367 


[usSu 8a bet Nabu 
kar)ru ! 

Nabu ana bet eS8i 
ejtarab 

ana Tajbala 


uSiu Sa bet Ner]gal 
karru 

ana (ajlu) Manna 

pihati 8aknu 

a (?) di (alu) Musasir 
Haldia 

rabute ina (matu) 
Ellipa 

Nergal ana be]t e881 
etarab 

ana] (alu) Musasir 

ina mati 

ana (alu) Markasa 

ana (alu) Bet Zer- 
na‘id 

Sarru ina Ke’ bedi 

Sarruken kata Bel 
issabat 

(alu) Kumuha kasid 

(amelu) pehu Sakin 

Sarru istu Babili 
issuhra 

$a (alu) Dur [akin 
nasa 


(alu) Dur Takin nabil 


ilani] ana betatiSunu 
etarbu 





1 Nabu is restored on the basis of 787; for the dating of the events 
on the reverse of Rm, 2, 97, cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 15, n. 45. 

2 Turtanu is restored on the basis of K. 998, quoted Johns, Deeds, 
IT, 69. 

3 K, 3781 = J. 767 is dated in the limmu of Sargon. 

4 For the officials, cf. K, 4446 and Olmstead, J. ¢. 
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703 Kanuna (Sa Kakzi rabutje ina (matu) 
Karalli 
702 Nabu li‘ (8a Arbailu .»..Jmahra 


K. 4446 


708 limme [Sama upahhir (amelu) Sakin (matu) Kirruri 
rabute ana (alu) Kumuhhi.... 
707 limme Sa A&Sur dubbu (amelu) Sakin (alu) TuSha{n 
issuhra ilani rabuti Sallutfe! 
(arah) Tasritu umu XXII (kan) ilani 8a (alu) Dur 
Sarruken 
706 limme Mutakkil A&gur (amelu) Sakin (alu) Guzana Sarru 
MU MA 
(arah) Aru umu VI (kan) (alu) Dur Sarruken karu 
705 limme Upahbhir Bel (amelu) Sakin (alu) Amedi 
ina muhhi ESpai? (amelu) Kulumma 
Sarru? nakru madaktam Sa Sar (matu) ASur.... 
(arah) Abu umu XII Sin ahe erba [ina kussi 
ittusib 
704 limme Nabu din ipuS (amelu) Sakin (alu) Ninua 
(alu) Larak (alu) Sarabanu 
ekallu Sa (alu) Kakzi epeS kafru 
rab be ka 
1 Cf, Olmstead, Sargon, 146. 
2 So on the original according to Delitzsch, Beitr. z. Assyr., 1, 615 n.; 
cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 157, n. 44. 





The Sothic Cycle used by the Egyptians. — By Francis 
A. Cunnineuam, Merchantville, N. J. 


In this paper I present a new solution of a most interesting 
and important problem regarding the use of the Sothic Cycle 
by the ancient Egyptians in dating some of their monuments. 
This solution enables us to arrange the chronology of Egyptian 
history in a much more satisfactory manner than has hereto- 
fore been done and to harmonize the lists of Manetho and the 
monuments. 

It is universally conceded that the Cycle used was a cycle 
determined by the Heliacal Rising of the Dog Star Sirius, 
known to the Greeks as Sothis, on the First of the month 
Thoth of the civil calendar of the Egyptians. If this calendar 
had remained always the same there would be little difficulty 
in arriving at fixed dates in the History of Egypt, but this 
was not the case. The same difficulty presents itself in Ba- 
bylonian History where a 360-day year was in vogue. Using 
as the Egyptians did first a year of 360 days, but later a 
year of 365 days by the addition of the Epagomenae, a little 
month of five days, they failed to take into account the fraction 
of a day needed to make up the true year, 365 days decimal 
.24239, about eleven minutes longer than the civil year. This 
difference of almost one-quarter of a day gave rise to the 
Sothic Cycle. 

In 1460 Sirius years, 1461 Civil years elapsed. The Sirius 
year was a little longer than the Civil year and practically 
equal to the Julian year, owing to the precessional movement. 
The Rising of Sirius, heliacally, annually, dropped back on 
the Civil year one day in four years, This was called a Te- 
tramene and no date can be given more exactly than within 
four years. The statements on the monuments give the day 
in the Civil year on which the Rising took place. From this 
we can find the number of days from the beginning of the 
Civil year and multiplying by four we get the number of years 
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that have elapsed since the beginning of the Sothic Cycle. 
This would be simple enough if the Civil Calendar had always 
remained the same, but that it was changed in order to make 
it agree with the seasons cannot be doubted, as Lockyer 
clearly shows. 

I shall add an additional proof. The latest date arrived 
at, by Dr. Breasted, for the 7th year of Senusert (Usertsen) IIT, 
1872-76 B.C., is based upon the use of a Cycle calculated 
backwards from 1321 B.C. Julian. This Cycle would begin 
2781 B. C. That it was not in vogue among the Egyptians 
prior to 1321 we have certain knowledge, as will be shown. 
In determining the first use of the Sothic Cycle, lacking mo- 
numental evidence, we should consider what prominent event 
would lend itself pre-eminently as a starting point. In thé 
first place we have the annual rise of the River Nile, which 
took place each year at the same time at the Summer Solstice, 
and the observation of the Dog Star Sirius, the Greek Sothis, 
known as the Heliacal Rising of Sothis, occurring exactly at 
the same time each year Julian. 

These would present suitable starting points for calculating 
the lapse of time. How much more suitable would be the 
combination of the three. Now we find that the Heliacal 
Rising of Sothis, the Summer Solstice, and the annual rise of 
the river Nile coincided in the year 3000 B. C. Julian in the 
latitude of Memphis on July 18 Julian, according to Oppolzer. 
I am firmly convinced that the founders of the Monarchy came 
from Babylonia, and brought with them the astronomical know- 
ledge acquired from the Chaldeans, and that the priests be- 
came observers of the heavenly bodies in the Temples of Egypt 
as they had been in Chaldea, and proofs are not wanting to 
substantiate this position. 

Assume, therefore, in the absence of direct evidence that 
the year 3004, to be within the limit of accuracy, was the 
year in which the Heliacal Rising of Sothis took place on the 
First Thoth of the Civil year and hence the beginning of a 
Sothic Cycle. According to my chronology this was about the 
30th year of Menes, whose true name was Ea: Thoth. We 
must now consider how this assumption agrees with the known 
facts derived from the monuments. 

First, we have a notice of the Heliacal Rising of Sothis in 
a papyrus found at Kahun from which we learn that the Rising 
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took place in the seventh year, eighth month, sixteenth day of 
the fourth winter month that is sixteenth of Pharmuthi. Cal- 
culating in the usual way we have-7 (mos.) times 30 equals 
210 days plus 16 equals 226 days. 226 (days) times 4 equals 
904 years from the beginning of the Cycle. 3004 minus 904 
gives us 2100 B. C. as the date sought for. This is the fourth 
year of a tetramene 2103-2100 B.C. Julian. My date for the 
seventh year Usertsen III is 2105, obtained by dead reckoning, 
a result which is marvellously close. The next notice occurs 
in the Papyrus Ebers where it is stated that in the ninth year 
of a certain king, supposed by many to be Ser-Kepher-ra, 
Amenhotep L, by Lieblein to be Beon a Hyksos King, whilst 
I maintain that the proper rendering of the name, which is 
difficult to decipher, should be Uat-Kepher-ra—Kames, the 
Heliacal Rising of Sirius took place on the Ninth Day of the 
Eleventh month or the 9th of Epiphi. From this we have 
3004—1236—1768 as the date. For many reasons this result 
cannot be correct and we are compelled to suspect that some 
change in the Calendar had taken place. The question is, when 
and by whom was a change made? 

In a notice attached to the Shepherd King Asseth we have 
the statement by Anianus that “this one added the five Epa- 
gomenae to the year”. Now we know that they were in use 
‘long before his time, at least as far back as the beginning of 
the Twelfth dynasty. It indicates, however, that Asseth did 
something to the calendar by adding days to the year. More- 
over, we have another indication preserved by Nigidius Figulus 
regarding the kings after the Hyksos, namely that “each 
Egyptian King on his accession to the throne bound himself by 
oath before the priest of Isis in the temple of Ptah in Memphis 
not to intercalate either days or months, but to retain the 
year of 365 days as established by the Antiqui”. My date for 
Asseth is 1744 B.C. Using the Cycle of 3004, the Heliacal 
Rising of Sothis took place in that year, 3004-1744 = 1260 years 
for the elapsed period which, divided by 4 gives us 315 days, 
or in other words, it occurred on the 15th of the 11th month, 
or 15th of Epiphi. If, therefore, Asseth undertook to correct 
the civil calendar he would probably start a new cycle. How? 
By making the Heliacal Rising of Sothis begin again as of 
1st of Epiphi, which would practically be adding 15 days to 
the Civil year at that time. 
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Taking again the notice of the 9th of Epiphi, we will have 
9 times 4 — 36 years to Ist of Epiphi. Deducting 36 from 
1744 when the change would be made, we will have 1708 B.C. 
as the date of the notice, according to my chronology, taking 
place in the 9th year of Uat-Kepher-ra—Kames. 

The next notice confirms this conjecture. An inscription of 
Thothmes IIT states that the Heliacal Rising of Sothis occurred 
on the 28th of Epiphi. 28 times 4 = 162, the number of 
years since lst of Epiphi, which gives the date 1632 B. C. 
The tetramene 1635-2 includes the date 1634 B.C., which is 
my date for the 3d year of Thothmes III when a 30-year Sed 
Festival took place, and which was probably the cause of the 
inscription being made. 

The change made by Asseth would create a Cycle calculated 
backwards beginning in 2944 and ending in 1484 B. C., which 
date happens to be the 3d year of Rathotis and also the oc- 
currence of a 30-year Sed Festival. This new Cycle was the 
Cycle used by Meneptah Hotephima son of Rameses II, as 
we shall see. The very name of the King Ra Thoth seems to 
be connected with a new Cycle beginning with the Ist of the 
month Thoth. 

The notice of Meneptah II in his 2nd year states that the 
Heliacal Rising took place on the 29th of Thoth. 29 times 
4 equals 116 years. 1484 minus 116 gives us 1368 B. C. as 
the date. I have strong reasons for suspecting that this date 
should be 1364 B.C., as a 30-year Sed Festival occurred in 
that year. This is extremely close and seems to prove that 
Meneptah made use of a Cycle beginning 1484 B.C. in the 
reign of Rathotis. Taking up the next notice we find that 
another change must have been made in the civil calendar, 
and it is this change that was not taken into account in 
arriving at the date for Usertsen III 1881 B.C. This notice 
is found in the tomb of Rameses VI, where it is stated that 
the Haliacal Rising took place on Ist of Paophi, year of reign 
not given. Comparing this with the notice in Meneptah’s 
2nd year we find the dates only two days apart, 29th Thoth 
to lst Paophi. As each day counts four years in the Cycle, 
we have 8 years as the interval between them. Needless to 
remark, this is clearly impossible. The interval between the 
two dates cannot be less than 150 years. 

What results from this? It shows absolutely that a change 
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in the calendar has taken place, and that the notice of Me- 
neptah cannot refer to the same Cycle as that of Rameses VI. 
The latter, doubtless, referred to the Cycle of Censorinus, 
better known as the Era of Menophres beginning 1321 B. C. 
Julian. The Era of Menophres, contrary to the attempts of 
many to identify it with the name of a king, for example, 
with Men-pehti-ra Rameses I., is not named from a king, but 
from a place. In other words, Menophres is the Greek rendering 
of the name of the city of Memphis, Menofer with the usual 
“s” added, and indicates that the Era of Menophres was 
established at Memphis when the Civil Calendar was a second 
time corrected by making the Heliacal Rising in that year, 
1321 B. C., count as of 1st Thoth in the Civil Year, whilst in 
the old Cycle it would fall on the 11th of Paophi in the close 
of the reign of Meneptah II, or beginning of the reign of Seti 
Meneptah II. The names of these sovereigns betray a more 
intimate connection with Memphis, where Ptah was worshipped, 
than with Thebes, where Amen ruled supreme. 

The notice of the Heliacal Rising on the Ist of Paophi 
fixes the date 1197 B.C., as the 12th year of Rameses VI. 

The close of the Cycle falls in 139 A.C. During this time 
there are evidences of various changes in the Calendar, but 


as they do not appear to have been generally accepted, we 
may dismiss them for the present. My conclusions are that 
the Cycle used by the Egyptians was a Sothic Cycle beginning 
in 3004 B. C. Julian; that a change was made in the Civil 
Calendar under Asseth, by adding 15 days to the year in 1744; 
and that a second change was made in 1321, when 11th of 
Paophi began again as of Ist of Thoth. 





The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Book Six.— Edited, with 
critical notes, by FranKiin EpGertov, Ph. D., Assistant- 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prefatory.— Professor Leroy Carr Barret, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut, has for some years been occupied in 
editing the text of the Atharva Veda in the Paippalada re- 
cension. He has alredy publisht Books 1,2 and 3; see this 
Journal, 26. 197ff, 30. 187ff, and 32. 343ff. At his kind 
suggestion I hav undertaken to help a little in his slow and 
laborious task by editing Book Six. Needless to say, I should 
not hav taken such a step without a suggestion from him. 
And I am indetted to him not only for the initial impulse, 
but also for many helpful hints—both as to general method, 
and in regard to troublesome details. Editing the Paippalada 
is a task of very peculiar difficulty (for reasons which Barret 
has fully set forth), and success can be hoped for only within 
certain limits—alas, much narrower limits than we'shou!d all 
desire. But such success as I may hav attaind is certainly 
greater than it would hav been without Barret’s generous 
assistance. 

I hav adhered strictly to the general principles of procedure 
laid down by Barret. To be convinced of their soundness one 
need only try for himself a very little of the work of editing 
this exasperating manuscript. As Barret has made clear, this 
can only be regarded as a preliminary publication; we ar 
still far from being redy for anything like a final edition. It 
has been one of my first aims to present a strictly accurate 
transliteration of the text. This is printed thruout in hevy 
black-faced or Clarendon type, as in Barret’s edition of 
Books 2 and 3. 

In one slite point of typografy I hav deviated from Barret’s 
custom. He keeps each line of the manuscript distinct in his 
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transliteration by always beginning a new line of the trans- 
literation at a point where a new line begins in the ms. I 
hav hoped to accomplish the same end, and to indicate at 
the same time (for handy reference to the ms.) the exact line 
on the page which begins at the spot, by putting in the line- 
number in parenthesis. When a new folio or page begins, I 
hav introduced in like manner the number of the. folio and 
the letter of the page (a for obverse, b for reverse), with the 
numeral 1—indicating the first line of the page. These in- 
dications of page and line of the ms., being not part of the 
transliteration, ar not in Clarendon type. I trust their meaning 
will be clear to the reader. Thus, hymn 1 begins in folio 90a, 
line 10; accordingly the first word of its transliteration is 
preceded by (90a, 10). Where line 11 begins, in the middle 
of the word jyestham, (11) is inserted, and so on down to 
carcate in vs 6, after which comes (90b, 1), indicating that the 
reverse side of folio 90 begins here. 

In some hymns, where it seemed simpler to indicate the verse 
division in the transliteration itself, I hav done so by intro- 
ducing at the end of a verse its numeral, in parenthesis, and 
preceded by the abbreviation ‘vs’ = verse. This is done, for 
instance, in hymn 3. The use of ‘vs’ will distinguish these 
numbers from the numbers of the lines of the ms., and the 
use of ordinary type instead of Clarendon will make it clear 
that they, too, ar introductions of my own, and do not repre- 
sent anything found in the ms. The ms., as a rule, does not 
represent verse-divisions in any way (see below), and when it 
does use a mark of punctuation I hav always preservd the 
same in my transliteration. Let it be borne in mind that the 
Clarendon type represents the literal transliteration of the ms. 
thruout. 

I believ that all my other signs and abbreviations will be 
self-explanatory, especially to one who is alredy familiar with 
Barret’s text. G means Caunakiya, the vulgate text of the Athar- 
va Veda: P or Ppp means Paippalada: ms. means manuscript: 
z means a period, and a vertical bar a colon. Following Barret’s 
custom, I hav represented the jihvamiliya and upadhmaniya 
in my transliteration by 5; they ar only used occasionally in 
the ms. In editing the text I hav substituted h for them, for 


the sake of uniformity. 
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Introduction. 


The manuscript.—This sixth book of the Kashmirian ms. 
begins on folio 90a, line 9, and ends on folio 97b, line 17. 
It therefore consists of about 151/2 pages, or a little less than 
8 folios of the manuscript. Nearly every one of these pages 
contains exactly 19 lines; a few hav 20. The ms. is in this 
part complete and undamaged. 

Divisions in the manuscript. — Book Six is composed of 
4 anuvikas; anu 3 contains 7 hymns, the others contain 
5 each, making 22 hymns in all. The division of the hymns 
is always clearly and correctly markt in the ms., and in all 
but three cases the number of the hymn in its anuvaka is 
given—always correctly. The ms. does not attempt to number 
the hymns consecutivly thruout the book. 

The stanzas, on the other hand, ar not divided with any 
regularity in the ms., and ar never numberd. Often a mark 
of punctuation, a colon or less often a period (represented in 
the transliteration by and z respectivly), is put at the end 
of a verse—as also frequently at the end of a half-verse; but 
these marks ar more often omitted, and sometimes they ar 
wrongly inserted in the middle of a half-verse. In my trans- 
literation I hav strictly followd the ms. in this matter, as in 
others; but in editing the text I hav introduced punctuation 
when it seems to be required, without comment. 

Peculiarities of the text as written—The lack of verse-divi- 
sion in the ms. makes it not infrequently hard to ascertain 
with certainty the end of one verse and the beginning of the 
next. Sometimes failure to observe sandhi, or the use of the 
virama, indicates a verse-end; cf. Barret, JAOS 30. 188f., 
32. 344. These guides must however be used with great caution. 
The matter is further complicated by several peculiarities in 
the method of writing the text. Thus: 

1. When a stanza has occurd previously in the text of the 
Paippalada itself, only the first words ar written, followd by 
‘ity eka’. This practis was first noted by Barret in Book 3 
(JAOS 32. 344). Neither Barret nor I feel certain at present 
as to just what ‘ity eka’ stands for; Barret suggests possibly 
ity ekarcam (‘thus to the extent of one verse’) or the like. 
At any rate, it means that the verse is to be supplied in full 
from a previous occurrence in this same text. It occurs three 
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times in Book 6, viz.: 7. 5 (where by mistake ity aka is written 
in the ms.), 11. 1 and 22, 20, 

2. When several consecutiv stanzas contain repetitions of the 
same pada or padas, the text is frequently abbreviated in some 
way. The simplest case is that in which a refrain is carried 
from one stanza to another. The refrain may be omitted al- 
together in the stanzas following the first, without any in- 
dication that it is to be supplied except the sense, which 
seems to require it: so in 5. 2-12 incl., 18. 2-5, 19. 2-8 (supply 
the 5th pada), and probably 14. 2-5. Or, the first word or 
words of the refrain may be written—with or without a mark 
of punctuation: so in 6. 6, 17. 3-9 incl., and 19. 5-8 incl. (where 
the beginning of the 3d pada is written). In either case the 
ms. always writes the refrain out in full with the first and 
the last verses where it occurs. 

3. Sometimes when the beginning and the end of juxtaposed 
verses are identical, only some words in the middle being 
different, the text abbreviates by leaving out most of the 
identical portions in all verses after the first, or in all except 
the first and last; only the new parts of the other stanzas, 
with perhaps the adjoining words of the context, ar given. 
This seems to explain the readings found in 12. 9-11 and 15. 6, 

4. Still more confusing is a way the ms. has of occasionally 
jumbling together several verses which are identical thruout 
most of their extent, but hav different beginnings; in such a 
case it is liable to write the initial words of all the verses, 
one after another, and even united by sandhi as if they formd 
a consecutiv passage,—following this up with the common 
conclusion.! That is, if one verse reads a, b, c, d, the next p, 
b, c, d, the next r, b, c, d, and the next t, b, c, d, the text 
may read thus: a, p, r, t, b, c, d. Examples ar found in 11. 6-8 
and 12. 1-4. 

Hymns and stanzas.—Some of these devices of abbreviation 
occasionally cause uncertainty about the verse-division, tho 
they ar in the main easily detected. The state of the ms. is, 
however, such that even when deliberate abbreviation has not 
taken place, it is not always possible to divide the verses with 
certainty. The following figures ar therefore not to be taken 
as absolutely accurate. They show, however, that the normal 





1 Just as at © 8, 8,2, see Lanman, Album Kern, 301 f. 
26 JAOS 34. 
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number of stanzas in the hymns of this book is 9, and that 
when a hymn deviates from the norm it almost always exceeds 
it. Only two hymns appear to contain less than 9 stanzas. 
Of these one, No. 18, is uncertain, and should perhaps be red 
with 9 stanzas; the other, No. 21, may perhaps owe its location 
in this book to the fact that it is closely connected with the 
preceding hymn, for both deal with the same subject, and they 
ar found juxtaposed also in Q 19. 
There ar in Book 6— 
2 hymns of 6 stanzas, 
9 hymns of 9 stanzas, 
3 hymns of 10 stanzas, 
3 hymns of 11 stanzas, 
1 hymn of 12 stanzas, 
3 hymns of 13 stanzas, 
1 hymn of 25 (?) stanzas,— 
making in all 232 stanzas in the 22 hymns of the book. 
New and Old Material.—More than half of this material is 
found in Vedic texts alredy published. 9 of the 22 hymns ar 
found practically entire in other places: 2 others ar made up 
of verses found in various previously known sources: 3 others 
contain important sections found in such sources. Only 8 may 
be regarded as practically new, and some of them contain, 
of course, occasional verses or padas found elsewhere. The 
Vedic Concordance now makes it easy to discover the location 
of these materials. When an entire hymn, or a considerable 
section thereof, is found elsewhere, I hav cald attention to the 
fact under the heading of the hymn: where it is a question of 
a single verse I hav referd to the parallel passage in my 
editorial notes, under the verse in question. Transpositions 
in the order of stanzas I hav not, as a rule, thot it worth 
while to mention; nor hav I undertaken to catalog the numerous 
variant readings found in the parallel passages. All such 
matters can be easily traced with the aid of the Concordance. 
As to the relation of this book to Q, it cannot be said to 
correspond very definitly with any of C’s books, tho it contains 
more material from Q 5 than from any other. Hymns 1 and 2 
of © 5 ar our 2 and 1 respectivly, and our book reproduces 
more or less closely four other hyms of @ 5. Besides this, it 
contains 1 hymn from € 2, 1 from € 4, and 2 from (19. It 
contains no material from © 6. Our first hymn occurs twice 
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in Q, once in Book 5, and once in Book 20—in the latter 
place in a form much closer to the RV version of the hymn. 
It is noteworthy that Ppp’s version of this hymn is much 
closer to the version found in © 20 and in RV than to that 
found in © 5.—Besides the hymn just mentiond, two other 
complete hymns of our book and a considerable part of a 
third occur in RV: one of these also occurs in full in KS. 
Part of another of our hymns occurs in KS, and nowhere 
else: still another occurs only in TB. This exhausts the list 
of hymns or considerable passages which ar found in other 
parts of the Vedic literature. 

Accents.— Accents ar never written in this book. 

Colophons.—Of the extraneous material of the sort which 
Barret found in Book 3 (JAOS 32. 344f.)-practically none 
occurs in Book 6. Only two hymns hav colophons or quasi-titles 
stating the purpose of the preceding matter, viz. No. 13 ‘iti 
raksoghnasiktam’ and No. 22 ‘iti criddhavrahmanam’. See 
the passages, below. A bit of brahmana-like matter seems to 
hav crept into the text at the end of hymn 22. 


ATHARVA VEDA PAIPPALADA CAKHA, BOOK SIX. 


(For typographical devices, signs, and abbreviations used, see 
p. 374f.) 

(90a 9) z atha sasthas kanda likhyata z z om namamo 
jvala (10) bhagavatyai z om namo tilotamayaih z z om 
Read: z atha sasthah kando likhyate z z om namo jvalayai 
bhagavatyai z z om namas tilotamayai z z om 

With the last. frase compare the invocation of Book 2 
(JAOS 30. 190f.), which Barret would now emend to om 
namas tilotamayai- 

1. 
Mystic-Filosophical. 
RV 10. 120; @ 20. 107. 4-12; @ 5. 2. 

(90a 10) ud id asa bhavanesu jye-(11)-stham yato jajfia 
ugras tvecanrmnah sadyo jajfidno anrnita ¢catrin anu yam 
(12) vicve sadanty tim&ah vavrdhanac ¢avasa bhiryojac 
¢atrin dasaya bhiyasam da-(13)-dhati| avyanac ca avyanac 
ca sastri sarn te navantas piprta madesu tve kratu-(14)-m 
api vriijanti vicve dvir yad ete trir bhavanty ima svados 
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svadiya svaduna (15) srj4 sam adhas su madhu madhunabhi 
yodhi | iti cid vi tva dhana jayantam (16) ranam ranam anu 
madanti viprah ojiyo dhrsno ¢cciram 4 tanusva ma tva da- 
(17)-bham durayava yatudhanadh tvaya vayam ¢casadmahe 
ranesu prapacyanto (18) yudhenyani bhiri | codayami tha- 
yudha vacobhis sarh te cicdmi vrahmana (19) vayansi | snu- 
seyyam puruvarpasam rtvam inatamas aptyam Aptyanam 
| & carcate (90b 1) cavasa saptadaniin pra saksate pratimanani 
bhiri | nyadidyadise vararn param ca (2) yasminn avathavasa 
durone | 4 m&atara sthapayase jighantva ata inosi (3) karvara 
purini | ima vrahma vrhaddivo vivaktindraya ¢cisam agryas 
svarsah (4) maho gotrasya ksayati svarajo dura¢ ca vi¢cva 
avrnod apa svah eva mam (5) vrhaddivo tharvanocat svam 
tanum indram eva svasdro méataribhvarir aripra hinnva-(6) 
-nti ca yavasa vardhayanti ca | z 1 z 

It is noteworthy that our text agrees much more closely 
with RV and Q 20. 107 than with Q 5. 2. It may be red as 
follows. 

tad id Aisa bhavanesu jyestham yato jajia ugras tvesanrmnah | 
sadyo jajiano ni rinati catriin anu yath vigve madanty imah z1 z 

This vs occurs also in SV, VS, AA, ApC, MQ and N (see 
Conc.). tad... asa for ud... asa: u and ta ar so much alike 
in Qar. that this change to the reading of all other texts 
seems cald for, in view of the fact that ud with the root as 
seems not to occur, altho ud with bhi is common enuf and 
would make good sense in this place. All other texts read 
bhuvanesu. sa is written above the line for ca in tvecanrmnah. 

vavrdhanag cavasai bhiryojac¢ gatrur dasaya bhiyasam dadhati | 
avyanac Ca vyanac ca sasni sai te navantah piprta madesu z 2 z 

The vs also occurs SV 2. 834 and AA 1.3. 4. In pada d 
P’s reading seems superior to that of the other texts (navanta 
prabhrta). I construe sari with piprta, which is for piprata 
(piprata)—a form which might perhaps better be inserted in 
our text: navantah is a participle. 

tve kratum api vriijanti vicve dvir yad ete trir bhavanty 
umah | svados svadiyas svaduna srjé sam adas su madhu ma- 
dhunabhi yodhih z 3 z 

The vs also occurs in SV, TS, AA and MQ (see Conc.). 

iti cid vi tva dhana jayantarm ranaii-ranam anu madanti vi- 
prah | ojiyo dhrsno sthiram 4 tanusva ma tvi dabhan dureva 
yatudhanah z 4 z 
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vi, construed with jayantaz.—For thé accus. ranath-ranam 
cf. Wh. Gr. 277: or possibly it may be dependent on anu. In 
any case it seems unnecessary to insert the loc. as found in 
the parallel texts. 

tvaya vayam caicadmahe ranesu pra pacyanto yudhenyani 
bhiri | codayami ta ayudha vacobhis sath te cicimi brahmanad 
vayansi z 5 z 

stuseyyar puruvarpasam rbhvam inatamam aptyam aptyanai | 
a darsate cavas&i saptadanin pra saksate pratimanani bhiri 

6 Zz 

The vs also occurs N 11. 21 (readings agreeing with RV). 
a darsate with RV, © 10.107.9 and N; € 5. 2.6 has & dar- 
cati. To keep the ms reading of P seems impossible, altho 
some thot of the root ¢f may hav been in the mind of the 
copyist who was originally responsible for the corruption. 

ni tad dadhise ’varaih parath ca yasminn Avithavasa durone | 
& mataras sthapayase jighatnva ata inosi karvara puriini z 7 z 

I hay not ventured to change the ms reading in pada c 
(except to put jighatnva for -ntva, which is hardly an emenda- 
tion), altho it is bad as to form an inferior to the parallel 
texts as to meaning. As the text stands mataras and jighatnvas 
must be construed as accusativs. 

ima brahma brhaddivo vivaktindraya gisam agryas svarsah | 
maho gotrasya ksayati svarajo durag ca vigva avrnod apa svah 
z8z 

Perhaps read durig with the other texts (C 5. 2. 8 turag), 
rather than assume a stem dura-. 

eva mam brhaddivo *tharvavocat svam tanvam indram eva | 
svasaro mataribhvarir aripra hinvanti ca yavasa vardhayanti 
caz9z 

Other versions hav mahan for ma: but the real meaning 
of the verse is unknown, and for aught we know svam tanvam, — 
as well as P’s math, may be correlativ with indram (“me, 
himself and Indra”). It is very likely that we should read 
cavasa with the other texts in pada d. 


2. 
Mystic-Filosophical. 
C 5. 1. 
(90b 6) vrdhan mantra yoni no vibhava amr-(7)-tasu sva- 
janma vardham4anah adubdh4asu bhrAajasa ihava trato dadhara 
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tri-(8)-ni vi ni yo dharmani | prathama svasaa tai vapunsi 
krnute puroni | (9) ya¢ ca yonim prathama vive¢a | yo vacam 
anucitam jigaya yas te cokas ta-(10)-nva rireca ksuviranyo 
¢ucayo na sva|atra dadhrse mrtani namasmi (11) vastrani 
serayanta | pred ete prataram pirvyam gus svadha svadha 
tisthanto duryam | kari ¢u-(12)-sasya matara rihane jamiva- 
dhvaryuh pratimanamita | tad i se ta maha (13) prathirya- 
sam namas kavis kavyenad krno yat samyafico bhyafico 
yaksadamaivoda (14) cakraé vavardha | sapta maryadas ka- 
vayas tataksus tasdm anekam abhyanhuro (15) gat | utamr- 
tasu vrate krnvam asurads pitas svadhaya samadgi | uta- 
(16)-yu jyestho ratna dadhaty irjavayum ca te kavir dat 
| putro va yat pitara ksantu-(17)-m inte jyestham maryadam 
ahvayam svasti| darcannu tar varune ca istav Avaravra- 
(18) -jata | krnavo vapiinsi | ardham ardhena cavasa prnacy 
ardhena cusmam vardhayase (19) mura | avivrdhama cagnyo 
sadhayam varunam putram aditer isirarn | kavica-(20)-sthany 
asmai vacaém vocama rodasi satyavacau z 2 z J 

The appearance of this hymn in € (5. 1) helps us little, 
since the text there is very uncertain (see Wh. AV. 1. 220ff.), 
and very different from our text. I am unable to offer a 
complete reconstruction of this discouraging hymn. 

Vs 1: ends with dadhara trini. Pada b seems practically 
right: amrtisus svajanma vardhamanah. The second hemistich 
begins adabdhasur. For the rest I am in despair; on the whole 
our text looks like a corruption of Q rather than vice versa. 
Cf. the © readings, and note in Wh.’s translation. 

Vs 2: vi ni yo....jigaya. I cannot construct pada a. The 
rest may plausibly be red: tato (i for to is an easy mistake 
in Qar) vapiisi krnute purani | yag ca yonim prathama a viveca 
yO vacam anucitaib jigiya z 

Vs 3: yas te....serayanta. I can do nothing with this 
verse. 

Vs 4: pred ete....pratimanamita. No suggestions occur 
to me. 

Vs 5: tad i se....vavardha. Read krnomi in pada b. For 
the rest I hav nothing to offer. 

Vs 6: sapta....samadgii (? The second hemistich of Q is 
missing here: our c-d is (@ 7 a-b). Vs 9 of © consists of 
6 padas, which makes it appear that Ppp may represent the 
original form of the hymn. Nevertheless, RV (10. 5. 6) contains 
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this whole stanza in its Q form. Padas a and b occur also 
in N. 6. 27). Padas a-b seem to need no change. Padas c-d 
ar certainly corrupt (cf. C’s reading, itself probably corrupt), 
but I cannot improve upon them. 

Vs 7: utayu jyestho....svasti. Possibly the following may 
be approximately right: 

utayur jyestho ratna (ratna 4) dadhati arjamh vayum (? or 
vayur, 7. ¢. va-ayus ?) ca te kavir dat | putro va yat pitaram 
ksantum ide (nt is an easy corruption for d) jyesthath maryadam 
ahvayain svasti z 

Vs 8: dargainu....mura. Read darcan nu in pada a: 
possibly & varvrajatah (or 4 vavre: gen.) in pada b: prnasy 
(pr “fill”) in pada c, and mira in pada d. 

Vs 9: avivrdhadma....vaciu., Pada a: probably gagmyaih is 
to be red, and sadhayai is an easy corruption for sakhayai. 
Pada b needs no change. In pada c read probably kavigastany 
asma&i vaplnsy avocama, with QC, or the like: vaca looks like 
a lectio facilior. Were it not for this, it might seem simpler 
to emend the adjectiv to kavicastaia, preserving the superior 
meter of the verse as it stands. 


3. 


To the waters; for prosperity and good luck. 


(90b 20) ko vas pacca-(91a 1)-t pravicchayat kas puras 
purakhanat patha yad ejatu parimana varunapra- (2) -sita 
apah prajapatir asrjata sa puras (vs 1) 

pura so no annavasrjat tena (3) srsté ksaramasi | (vs 2) 

punanasau bahudha ksiyantisan¢ ca lokan pradi-(4)-¢ca¢ 
ca sarvaj puram tasmaduritad avidya muficantu mrtyor 
nirrter udasthah (vs 3) 

(5) 4po asman mataras sidayantu ghrtena no ghrtapuvas 
punantu | vi¢varn hi ri-(6)-prarn pravahantu devir ud id 
abhya¢ cucir 4 piitay emi | (vs 4) 

apo devir m&ataras su-(7)-dayisnavo ghrtaccuto madhuna 
sampaprcchre ta asmabhyam siidayo vi¢vam 4-(8)-yu ksapa 
usra varivasyantu cubhrd@h | (vs 5) 

udakamsyodakatvam 4 revatvam 4 re-(9)-vatinam ¢cundhot- 
vam apac cundhantv asm4an (vs 6) 

yuyam 4po viracriyor yiyam (10) sudayatha cucim yas 
kumakamid digo ma hiryarmte pradicas prthak (vs 7) 
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(11) yiyam mittrasya varunasya yonir yayarn somasye 
dhenavam adhisthah yaksmam (12) devir deva ksiyatiryam 
ruri yiyam jinvata vrahma ksatrapah (vs 8) 

cacva-(13)-dabhi¢c cacgadana camanarm naydamasi | apo vi- 
¢vasya siidani-(14)-r ya deva manave dadhuh | (vs 9) 

yad dhavan vipunatedad apo yas tisthati cuddha (15) yat 
tad (ud ?) bhavanti | ndsdm avadyam avadamtya ripum sanad 
eva madhuna sampapr-(16)-cchre | (vs 10) 

hiranyavarna¢ cucayas pavaka pra cakkramarhitvavadyam 
apa (17) catarn ca vah prasravanesu devis sahasrarn ca 
pavitarah punanti (vs 11) 

ta-(18)-s tva ruci vrahmanam siidayanty angosthiya stotriya 
jivadhanya | ya (19) vicvasya sucakriyo vayathorgavaiva 
payasds ta ajaya (the first a of ajaya is corrected to dra) (vs 12) 

vicva-(91b 1)-d ripraa muficantu sindhavo no yany enasi 
cakrma tanibhih indraprasrsta varu-(2)-nasya prasita sifi- 
catapo madhva samudre (vs 13) z 3 z 

Vs 1: pada a, pravicchayat “prest forth, brot out”. pada b? 
ejanti? pada c, apah? 

Vs 2: pada a, perhaps pura sa no avasrjat. (The waters 
speak.) pada b, srstah. 

Vs 3: pada a, punainaso. pada b, imaic...sarvah. pada c, 
probably read purath tas tasmad duritéd avidya(h). pada d, 
upasthat. 

Vs 4 (is @ 6. 51. 2): pada d, pita emi. 

Vs 5: pada b, sathpaprere. pada c, dyuh. Cf. RV 6. 52. 15 c-d. 

Vs 6: probably read: udakasyodakatvam 4 revattvam 4 re- 
vatinama | gundhyutvam apac:. 

Vs 7: pada a, viracriyo. pada b, siidayatha. padas c-d? hi- 
ryamte could easily stand for hriyante or hiyante. 

Vs 8: pada a, mitrasya. pada b, yiiyat somasya, pada c: 
yaksman seems probable, the verb seems to be a form of ksi 
“destroy”, and ruri probably conceals a form of rira “hot”. 
pada d, ksatram apah. 

Vs 9: pada a, cacadanah. pada b? Something like camanam 
& nayamasi? pada d, yad for ya? daduh? 

Vs 10: pada a, dhavati vipunatedam. pada b, yat for yas; 
guddha yad ud bh°? (“that they may become pure”?). pada c 
is dubious (na-asam is all right: for ripum might be red ripram, 
and the final vowel of avadamtya may belong to the next word). 
pada d, °paprcre. 
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Vs 11: pada a, pavakah. pada b, pra cakramur hitvavadyam 
apah. pada d, punanti. 

Vs 12: pada a, rucir? brah. pada b, the crucial word is 
aigosthiya(h), which might also be red estriya(h): if the text 
is correct it is a new word: cf. aigosin, epithet of Soma? Read 
jivadhanyah. pada c, su-cakrayo vyayath(a). pada d, (ii)rjayaiva: 
for the last word in the pada I hav no suggestion. It is 
probably a dativ of some noun. The text is confused here; it 
means to read tadrajaya. Compare the root dhraj “glide”? 

Vs 13: pada b, enaasi cakrima. pada c, varunaprasiitah. 
pada d, siiicanty apo. 


4. 
To heal wounds; with the laksd-plant. 
Vss 1-9=Q 5. 5. 


(91b 2) ratri mata nabhas pi-(3)-taryama te pitamahah 
ciladi nama vasi s& devanam asi svasa | (vs 1) 

(4) yas tva pivati jivati trayase purusam tvarn | dharatri 
ca (5) ca¢vatam asi ¢cacvatam tyanvancanim (vs 2) 

yad andena yad usta yad adur harasa kr-(6)-tarn tasya 
tvam asi bhisajirn niskrtir nama vdsi z (vs 3) 

bhadra praksena tisthasy a-(7)-¢vatthe khadire dhave | 
bhadra nyagrodhe parne ma nehy arundhati z (vs 4) 

vrksarn vrksam 4 roha-(8)-si vrsannyantiva kanyala | jayanti 
pratyatisthanti sammjaya nama va-(9)-si | (vs 5) 

hiranyavarne yuvate cusme lomasamaksane | apam asi 
svasa lafikse (10) vato yat sa babhiivyathe | (vs 6) 

hiranyabahi subhage siryavarne vapustame | rutam ga- 
(11)-cchami niskrdhi semarn niskrdhi paurusam z (vs 7) 

ghrtaci nama k&nino ta babhri pita (12) bhava | acvo 
yamasye ¢cravas tasya hastrasy uksata | (vs 8) 

acvasyastras sarmpatita sa (13) parnam abhi cusyata | sada 
patatinnrasi sa nehy arundhati | (vs 9) 

ghrtacake vamarate (14) vidyutparne arundhati ydatur 
afigamisthasi tvam amganiskariy asi | (vs 10) 

yat te ja-(15)-gradham pica¢ais tat tarhapy ayatam punah | 
laksaya tva vicvabhesajir deve-(16)-bhis trayatam saha 
(vs 1l) z4z 

Vs 1 needs no change (€ has silaci for ciladi). 

Vs 2: pada a: read pibati. pada c: read dhartri. pada d: with 
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much hesitation I propose cacvatam tv anvaincani (cf. anvaiic, 
and Pan. 3. 4. 64). 

Vs 3: pada a: read dandena and isva. pada b: read yad 
arur. Above sa (in harasa, pada b) is written ma. pada c: 
read bhesaji or bhesajaia. pada d, va asi. 

Vs 4: pada a: read plaksena, or perhaps plakse nististhasy. 
pada d: read sa na ehy, and probably arundhati. 

Vs 5: pada b: read vrsanyantiva. pada d: read va asi. 

Vs 6: pada b: read, probably, lomagavaksane (with Q). 
pada c: read lakse (cf. vs 11). pada d: possibly read babhi- 
vitha? (“since thou here wast born as Vata—as the wind”). 

Vs 7: pada a: read °bahu. pada c: read gacchasi. pada d: 
read purusam, 

Vs 8: pada b: uncertain. I can suggest nothing more at- 
tractiv than the reading of (, ‘jababhru pita tava, tho this 
is not very satisfactory itself. (Whitney reads tava in Ppp. for 
bhava: the mistake is an easy one on account of the similarity 
of the letters, but the ms clearly has bhava.) padas c-d: again 
I can suggest nothing better than the unsatisfactory readings 
of @: acvo yamasya yah cyavas tasya hasnasy uksita. 

Vs 9: pada a: read probably acvasyasnas. pada b: cus- 


as trans. is impossible; possibly read with C sisyade? Cf. 6. 4b. 
pada c: read patatriny asi. pada d: read na eby. 
Vs 10: pada b: read arundhati. pada c: ? perhaps yatin, 
or yator, aigabhisthasi. pada d: read aiiganiskari asi. 
Vs.11: pada a: read ’jagrabhata. pada b: ? tarhapy (V trh) 
ay°? pada c: ? possibly laksa tva (sc. purusai) vigvabhesaji(r) ? 


0. 


For protection from dangers. 
Cf. C 2. 15, MG 1. 2. 13. 


(91b 16) yatha dyauc ca prthivi ca na bibhito na (17) ri- 
syatah eva me prana ma bibher eva me pana ma risaya | 
(vs 1) yatha vayu-(18)-¢ cantariksam ca (vs 2) yatha siryac 
candramac¢ ca | (vs 3) yathahac ca ratri ca (vs 4) yatha dhenug¢ 
c4-(19)-nadvane ca (vs 5) yatha mitra¢g ca varunac Ca | (vs 6) 
yatha vrahma ca ksatram ca z (vs 7) yathendra¢ cendri- 
(92a 1)-¢cendriyam ca | (vs 8) yatha vira¢ ca viryam ca (vs 9) 
yatha prana¢ capanac ca | (vs 10) yatha mr-(2)-tyu¢ camrtarh 
ca (vs 11) yatha satyam canrtam ca | (vs 12) yatha bhitarm 
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ca bhavyam ca| na bibhito na risya-(3)-tah | eva me prana 
ma bibher eva me pana ma risa (vs 13) z § z (4) zanurz 
Notes. Only pada a is given in vss 2-12 incl.: padas b, c and d 
ar to be supplied from vss 1 and 13. (In pada d read ’pana 
ma risya in each case, where vs 1 has risaya and vs 13 risa.) 
Vs 7: read, as usual, brahma. 
Vs 8: a case of dittografy. Read yathendrac cendriyati ca, 


6. 
A woman’s charm to get or retain a lover; with an herb. 


(92a 2) madhuman me nikramanam madhuman me pa- 
rayanam | vaca madhu-(5)-madudyama akso me madhusam- 
drei (vs 1) 

mam anuprasarayan sa sa patto ni me divam (6) atho te 
punar dyato kso kadmena cusyatam (vs 2) 

vaca madhuga te matoksa bhrajar-(7)-sabbah pita dhen- 
vadhi prajato si raja sarnmadhumattamah z (vs 3) 

visanam vrsnya-(8)-vantam sa parnam abhi cisyatam in- 
drany agrabhararn madhuri bhagadya kam (vs 4) 

pitubho-(9)-jano madhugas sauskamyo hrdaydya kam sa 
ma madhuna vakaktu yathaham (10) kémaye tatha | (vs 5) 

sindhus prajano madhugo ¢viva niyate janan anu sa mam 
(vs 6) 

(11) madhumati sinivali madhunad ma samaksatu z s4 ma 
madhun4anaktu (12) yathaham kamaye tatha | (vs 7) 

yatha madhu madhukrtas sam bharanti madh4v adhi | (13) 
evan yunajmi te mano ddhy asyam mamaki tanum | (vs 8) 

ye tu manah paragatam yad va-(14)-m iha veha va | tat 
taya vartayamasi | api badhnami te manah (vs 9) z1z 


Vs 1: pada c, read madhumadudyama (cpd., udyama in the 
sense of the later udyima). Pada d, read ’ksyau (’ksi?). 

Vs 2: pada b, patito. pada d, ’ksyau (ksi). 

Vs 3: pada a, madugha. (matoksa, 7. e. mata uks&.) pada c, 
dhenvadhi for dhenvam adhi, Macdonell Ved. Gr. 70, 3, b and 
75, 1. ’si. pada d, sa (or san?) for sata-? or sue? 

Vs 4: pada a, vrsanai. pada b occurs above in hymn 4, 
vs 9b, and appears to hav been inappropriately adopted from 
that hymn into this one. In that place the ms has cusyata 
as cus trans. is impossible, we must probably read sisyade 
(with @ 5.5. 9b) in both places. pada c, agra abhavari. 
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Vs 5: pada a, madughas. pada b, saukamyo? pada ec, 
vyanaktu. 

Vs 6: pada a, sindhupraj*, madugho. pada b, ’gviva. padas 
c-d, read sa ma, and supply the rest of padas c-d from vs 5. 

Vs 7: pada c, madhyna vyanaktu. 

Vs 8: padas a-b = Q 9. 1. 16.a-b. padac, eva. pada d, ‘dhy, 
tani (loc. sg.: so also mamaki, loc. sg. fem.!) 

Vs 9: pada a, yat te or yat tu. pada b, perhaps yad u iha 
veha (va iha) va? 


7. 


Against poison; with an amulet of earth from an anthill. 
(See our note to vs 6 below.) 


(92a 15) kacyapasya suparnac ca yen maricyam abhistha- 
tam suparnah z paryavapaccat sa-(16)-mudre bhimim 4vr- 
tam suparnam abhisaficatéam z (vs 1) 

paryapacca antar maha-(17)-ty arnave | tam sikaratvan 
may4 tiras samudrad udabhara | (vs 2) 

yam samudrad u-(18)-dudbharo bhimydam sikaramayéd | 
SdisA visasya disany asmai bhavanta bhesa-(19)-ji | (vs 3) 


acyuta hiranyena yA satye adhitisthati | tasyas te vi¢vadha- 
(92b 1)-yaso visadiisanam udbhare (vs 4) 

asyas kulayam ityaka | (vs 5) 

yasya bhimya upacik4-(2)-d grharn krnvatatmane | tasyds 
te vicvadhayaso visadiisanam udbhare | (vs 6) 

yas tva (3) bhimirh na vindad yas tva bhiimim udabharat | 
tayos sahasradhamann aharn namani (4) jagrabhah | (vs 7) 

yani u indro akrnod bhaume namé4ni vrtrahda | tani te (5) 
babhros samvidmas sahdiva visadisani | (vs 8) 

yani te marutac cakrur yani sa-(6)-ptarsayo viduh vicva- 
ditya yam vidus sa bhimir visadiisani (vs 9) z 2 z 

Vs 1: pada a, kacyapag ca. pada c, omit the punctuation z, 
and read epacyat. pada e, abhi-siicataém. The division of vss 
in the text is very dubious: perhaps what we hav printed as 
pada e of vs 1 is really the beginning of vs 2. 

Vs 2 (see the preceding note): pada a, paryapacyad. It is 
possible that the subject has been accidentally omitted. pada b, 
mayam. pada c, udabharat. 

Vs 3: pada a, udabharad or udiv. pada b, -mayam. pada d, 
bhavatu. 
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Vs 4 needs no change. 

Vs 5: the ms means to read yasyas kulayam ity eka. See 
our introduction, p. 376f. The verse is quoted from Book iii, 
hymn 15, stanza 4 (Barret, JAOS 32. 361), and reads in full: 
yasyas kulayazh salile antar mahaty arnave | tasyas te vigva- 
dhayaso visadiisaham ud bhare z 

Vs 6: pada a, upacika occurs in the same connection in 
Ppp 1. 8. 3 (Barret, JAOS 26. 207), and it is unnecessary to 
emend to upajika (with Q 2. 3. 4, 6. 100. 2): read upacika(h). 
See Bloomfield, SBE XLII, p. 511; AJP 7. 482ff., and 
references there quoted. The form upacika occurs in Pali. Our 
form is a nom. pl. and is understood as subject of krnvata in 
pada b. pada b, ud grhazie. 

Vs 7: pada a, na avindad. pada c, sahasradhimany. pada d, 
jagrabha. 

Vs 8: pada a, yany. pada d, perhaps visadiisanY? 

Vs 9: the sense is anacoluthic, but no emendation is neces- 
sary. With yani of course supply namani. 


8. 
Against demons and sorcerers; with an herb. 


(92b 7) sahasva yatudhanan sahasva yatudhany&h sahasva 
Sarva raksansi saha-(8)-manasy osadhe | (vs 1) 

sahamAne sahasvati samhatydham uttar4 | utaham a-(9)-smi 
sasahi | sahaseva sadhanva | (vs 2) 

ya sahasana carati sdsaha-(10)-naiva vrsabhah sadanvaghni 
raksoghni sa tvam ugrasy osadhe | (vs 3) 

khelehalarn (11) manastani nag cebhas puram utas patha 
ma tvamamavya tad iho akse vu o¢riga-(12)-vac chirah 
(vs 4?) 

amuvane bahuputre anamtragvye mahodari | pathas sat 
sattare (sature?) tvarn ¢a-(13)-rkaravapsatitara | (vs 5?) 

ye raya¢ carati pakasyeccham tva cucim tan agne kr- 
(14)-snavartmane tiksna¢riigo dr¢ann ihi | (vs 6) 

ado yad daru plavate sindhor madhye api-(15)-rusam 
ucarabhasya durhano tena yahi parastararn | (vs 7) 

asyajanistam i-(16)-starga aristas krimayas purusaya ta- 
syai bala sa patni namah krno-(17)-mi | (vs 8) 

kusthi sarvaputre bhava pattriyad u trattas sadanve ta- 
syadhi putran bhratrn-(18)-¢ ca yatra tva vi nayamasi (vs 9) 
Z32z 
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This hymn contains some old material, more or less alterd, 
and some new—which is very difficult of interpretation. 

Vs 1 has a close parallel in VS 12. 99. It needs no change 
except yatudhanyah in pada b. 

Vs 2, cf.in a general way ApMB 1. 15. 2, 1. 16. 3. Pada b, 
read sahantyaham uttara. pada c, sasahih. pada d, sadanvah. 

Vs 3: padas a-b, yi sahamana carati saisahina iva (read as 
if sasahaneva) vrsabhah. 

Vss 4 and 5 I cannot solv. 

Vs 6: padas a-b, read perhaps ya iraya¢ carati pakasyecchan 
tva cucim. padas c-d ar from RV 10. 155. 2 (slitely alterd). 
Read krsnvartane, drsann. 

Vs 7 is RV 10. 155. 3 entire. In pada c read tad arabhasva 
durhano. 

Vss 8 and 9: I can suggest no improvement, except the 
obvious tasmai for tasydi in 8c. In 9b the word trittas might 
equally well be red tratus; this would be an easy corruption 
from bhratus, which may be the true reading. 


v. 


Against enemies (of a king); with the sacrifice of a bull. 


Cf. TB 2. 4. 7. 1ff. 


(92b 18) vrsayam icur vrsabhaya grhya-(19)-te vrsayam 
ugro nrcaksase divyo nir yo acikradam naharmm nama rsa- 
bhasya (93a 1) yat kakut | (vs 1) 

visuvan vrsnyo bhava tvam yo nrpatir mama|atho indreva 
devebhyo vi (2) vibhravitu janebhyah (vs 2) 

manusebhyo dhivravitu sajir indrena medina | agni-(3)-c 
ca tubhyam sahamtyo rastrarn vaicvanaro dadhat | (vs 3) 

yasmayam bhagam rsabham indra-(4)-ya pariniyate | sa 
hamtu catriin dyato atho hamtu paradyatah (vs 4) 

sa hamta ¢ca-(5)-trin bhavatu ahamta bhavatu dodhatam 
visasahah pranir ayad agra madhubhirdata-(6)-v asat | (vs 5) 

ayusmantam varcasvantam atho adhipatim vicam | asyas 
prthivya¢ cetta-(cetu-?) (7)-nem imam indra vrsabham krnu | 
(vs 6) 

asya ¢riigasusafi-padah(!) kalyano barhir asa-(8)-dat | kar- 
sivanaprajanena rsabhena yajamahe | (vs 7) 

rsabhena yajamana (9) kraurendiva sarpisa | mrdhac¢ ca 
Sarva indrena prtana¢c ca samahe | (vs 8) 
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yam tubhyam (10) bhagam rsabham devas kadivalyarn da- 
duh | tena vrttrani johanag¢ catriin¢ ca jahy aha-(11)-ve | (vs 9) 

jahi satriin pran prati rarndhayasva krdhyat sambhito si 
viryavan | indra-(12)-ya bhagam pari tva nayamo runno loko 
aprtanyo stu | (vs 10) 

ghrtavrddha ghrtahu-(13)-ta sahasracriiga sustutah | ghrta- 
havana dihi (vs 11) 

yo ghrtenabhighZrita-(14)-m ugro jaitraya tisthasi sa nas 
samkusu paraya | prtanadsahyesu ca (15) (vs 12) z 4 z 

Vs 1: pada c, acikradan. pada d, for nahati (which is cer- 
tainly corrupt) TB has brhan, which is probably to be red. 

Vs 2: pada c, indra iva. pada d, omit vi (dittografy) and 
read vibravitu. 

Vs 3: pada a, ‘dhibravitu. pada c, tubhyarh sahantyo. 

Vs 4: pada a, yasyayar bhaga rsabba (indr°). 

Vs 5: pada b, hanta. pada c, visisahah is either a corrup- 
tion of, or a parallel formation to, visadsahih. pada d, read 
agra udbhindatam asat (cf. TB 2. 4. 7. 3). 

Vs 6: pada c, the absurd cettanem (cetunes?) seems to me 
to conceal some form of cettr, a word which occurs repeatedly 
in the sfere of rajanyani siktani. Perhaps the gen. pl. cettfnam, 
depending on vrsabhath of pada d? Cf. pada d of the pre- 
ceding vs. Or (more natural in sense) cettaram? 

Vs 7: pada a, crigasusaigadah seems to me to hav been 
the reading (giving good battle with the horns). It is obviously 
an epithet of the bull. Of course ipa of the ms is an absurd 
and impossible combination: the scribe doutless ment to write 
iigha, which would not be very dissimilar from ipa. I take it 
then that (su-)saigha, the evidently intended reading of the 
ms, is a corruption for (su-)saiga (saii-ga), “war”, “conflict” 
(RV 4. 20. 1 etc.). pada c, read perhaps ¢prajatena (but 
TB has praginena, which Barret would prefer to read in this 
passage). 

Vs 8: pada b, akraurenaiva or eneva. pada d, sahimahe. 

Vs 9: pada c, vrtrani. For johanacg some form of the root 
han must be read: possibly (a)jighanag? (But this tense-form 
seems to be otherwise not known in the Veda!) 

Vs 10: pada a, catriin, omit pran (dittografy). pada b, the 
dh of krdhyat is probably a badly made s and I do not hesitate 
to read krsyat; I take the word to be a gndv. formation of 
krs, in a hitherto undiscoverd use as a noun, “field”. krdhy 
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at would, so far as I can see, be a senseless reading. — pada d, 
for rumno(!) possibly read ’rugno? 

Vs 11: this vers is taken from the sfere of Agni. pada b, 
read sustuta. pada c, didihi. 

Vs 12: pada a, read eghirita (nom. sg.). pada c, saikasu. 


10, 


For progeny and prosperity; with the offering of a cow. 


(93a 15) kavis subhagarsabhasya patnis prajékama vaci- 
(16)-ni vacita gauh tam sahasram ekamukha dadati garbham 
dadhana mithu-(17)-na caranti z (vs 1) 

garbham dadhanapaiduhanagnihotram vaicvadevi duhana | 
(18) daurgam@hinsir varunasya patnim karkya yanim sa- 
manaso bhi gavah | (vs 2) 

(19) prajam icchanto dhisana¢ carantim4n etv aditi vi¢vari- 
pabhikrandanti (93b 1) bhuvanany iinam | prajapatinesitam 
rtviyavati nahinam prajaya rsabha ¢craya-(2)-nte | (vs 3) 

vrsanyanti vrsanas saptanadmnim himkrnvanto abhinudanti 
vacitam (3) sa pratyusanis susada suvarna¢ cukrarn vasana 
varuna¢ ca ninnudah (vs 4) 

vaicva-(4)-devi sudhayam 4drabhante | prajam data pusyatu 
gopatisthe | svayam sthavarya vr-(5)-vrsabhayaA tisthiti pratici 
somam prati siryam agnirn | (vs 5) 

ahimsanti vaci-(6)-temam upehi paciin data pusyatu go- 
patisthe | vacida bhavatu vacitay4-(7)-m agner bhagam usri- 
yam yo dadati | (vs 6) 

priyam dhama hrdayarmm saumyam madhu v§Aji-(8)-nim tva 
vajino vajayantu z (vs 7) 

yO vacitayam gavy amtad agnir yad asyarm nr-(9)-mnam 
mahina babhiiva z namas te stu pratigrhnam grnomi syona 
me stu tanve (10) sucevau (vs 8) 

yema gam vacita tam pratimah punsam vratena sa pusty- 
ana gauh (11) irjarn dadhanad ghrtam id duhanam sahasra- 
posa ime stu datre (vs 9) z z (12) z anu 2 z 


Vs 1: pada a, kavis subhagarsabhasya (as two words, subhaga 
rs°: but it might also be taken as a karmadharaya cpd.) patni. 
Vs 2: pada a, dadhana apa id duhana (agnic). pada b, vai- 
cvadeviin (as name of ceremony), or °vir, duhanah. pada c, 
patnil. pada d, karkir(?) yani (? subj.) sumanaso ’bhi gavah, 
Vs 3: pada a, dhisanac¢. pada b, aditir vicvare. pada c, urini 
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for inam? pada d, rtviyavatih. pada e, na-hinarh? (Or should 
we read evatim a-hinam?). rsabhah. 

Vs 4: pada a, vrsanyantim. pada b, hiikre. padas c-d I 
cannot solv: the readings ar not all clear. susad& seems cer- 
tain, and for the next word suvarna is to be red. It seems 
that the word pratyusanis contains sanis “bestowing”; perhaps 
pratyu- may be for prabhu-. Read varunasya nir-°? 

Vs 5: pada a, not certain: perhaps sudha yam are? pada b 
needs no change (cf. next vs). gopatisthe = gosthe. pada c, 
sthaivari vrsabhaya tisthati. 

Vs 6: pada c, perhaps vacidata bhe? 

Vs 7 needs no change: it should perhaps be regarded as 
part of vs 6. 

Vs 8: pada a, yo vacitayam gavy antar agnir. pada b, 
nrmnam. pada c, pratigrhnai grnami. pada d, ’stu, sucgeva. 

Vs 9: pada a, perhaps ya [or yam?] imam gar vacitath tam 
pre. pada b, perhaps sa pustanarh gauh (a kind of kamadhenu!). 
pada c, duhana. pada d, sahasraposaya me ’stu datre(?). 


11. 
For protection. 
(Made up of parts of Q 5. 6, 5. 9, and RV 9. 73.) 


(93 b 12) vrahma jajfidnam ity eka anadpta& ya va prathama 
yani (13) karm&ni cakkrire | vira no atra ma dabham tad 
vetat puro dadhe | pratratmana-(14)-t pari ye sambabhiivuh 
clokavantas somanasya varntavah | apanaksdso badi-(15)-ram 
astantasya ‘pantha na taranti duskrtah sahasradharam abhi 
te samasmaram divo (16) nake madhujihva acasyatah | tasya 
saraco na nimisanti bhirnayah pade-(17)-pade | pacinas 
samtu setave | pary u sa pra dhanva vafijasataye pari vrtrani 
(18) saksanih divas tudarnavan niyase | sahasraco namasi 
trayodaco (19) masah indrasya grho sindrasya ¢armAsi in- 
drasya varmasi | indrasya vairi- (94a 1) -tham asi | vite- 
navaitenam{@itenaratstridad asa@u svaha | tigmayudhau ti- 
(2)-gmaheti sucevagnisomav iha su mrdatarm nah samuktam 
asmad grbhi- (3) -tha- | (!)-d avadyaj jusetham yajfiam 
amrtam asmasu dhattam svaha z caksuso (4) hete manaso 
hete vrahmano hete menya menir asi | anena yas te santu 
yo (5) sman abhyabhayantu svaha z yo sman caksusa ma- 
nasa yac ca vacakitya (6) ditya vrahmanaghayur abhidasa 
tvam agne tvam menyamenim krnu svaha z (7) ud ayur ut 
27 JAOS 34. 
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krta bad valam am naniso yad indram nrmnam asmasu 
dhehi svaha | (8) 4yuskrtayusmati svadhavanto gopa me stho 
gopayatan va | atmasadhii me sta-(9)-n ve sucenau | ma ma 
hinsistam svaha z z 

Read as follows: 


This is the pratika of C 5.6.1 = 4.1.1, which occurs 
in Ppp. Book v (see Whitney’s note on @ 4.1.1), and is 
therefore quoted by pratika; see our introduction p. 376f. 

anapta ye vah prathama yani karmani cakrire | viran no atra 
ma dabhan tad va etat puro dadhe z 2 z 

pratnan manat pari ye sarhbabhivuh clokavantas satumanasya 
mantavah | apanaksaiso badhiram 7+ astantasya 7; pantharh na 
taranti duskrtah z 3 z 

This is RV 9. 73.6. The text even as found in RV is 
very obscure, and our text apparently was somewhat dif- 
ferent from RY’s in spots: to restore it with any confi- 
dence is evidently hopeless. Pada a, at least the last part 
of it, seems reasonably sure. It would perhaps be better 
to take over pada b bodily from RV (clokayantraso ra- 
bhasasya mantavah). The end of c and beginning of d ar 
hopelessly corrupt in our ms: RV has ebadhira ahasata 
for c, and begins d with rtasya. 

sahasradharam abhi te samasvaran divo nake madhujihva 
asa¢catah | tasya spaco na nimisanti bharnayah pade-pade pa- 
cinas santu setave z 4 z 

This vs is RV 9. 73. 4, from which all of our emenda- 
tions ar taken. RV also reads santi setavah in pada d, 
and perhaps this should be red here. 

pary u sa pra dhanva vajasataye pari vrtrani saksanih | dvisas 
+ tudarnavan niyase 7; sahasraco namasi trayodaco masah | in- 
drasya grho sindrasya carmasindrasya varmasindrasya varitham 
asi z 5 zZ 

Most of this vs is found ( 5. 6. 4 (thru indrasya grhah): 
part of it also (ending na iyase) in RV 9. 110. 1. The 
last part of our vs seems like a sort of index to the 
vss (© 5. 6. 11-14 (see below, Hymn 12). The last part 
of the vs, at least, is prose. In pada a it would seem 
natural, but not necessary, to read pary a su with RV 
and @. Pada c I give up, except that it seems certain 
that dvisas should stand for divas: Whitney remarks that 
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©’s reading here (dvisas tad adhy arnave neyase) looks 
like a corruption of RV dvisas taradhyaé rnaya na iyase, 
but our incoherent jumble looks more like @ than like 
RY. Perhaps tudarnavan should be read tu rnavan.—Our 
sahasraco looks like a lectio facilior for Q sanisraso, but 
the whole thing is too dubious to justify the emendation, 
in my opinion. 
vy etenaratsir asau svaha | tigmayudhau tigmaheti sucgeva 
agnisomav iha su mrdatai nah z 6 z 
avaitenaratsir asiu svahaee z 7 z 
apaitenaratsir asiu svahace z 8 z 
That this is what our text is ment to read may be seen 
at once by comparing the jumble of the ms with Q 5. 6. 
5-7, the vss which are equivalent to ours. Our ms has 
simply put together the two opening words of each stanza 
(vy etena, avaitena, apaitena—for which last is red the cor- 
rupt amaitena) at the beginning, and followd it up with the 
rest of the text, which is common to all three vss. The 
same method was followd below in hymn 12, vss 1-4, q. v. 
mumuktam asman grbhithad avadyaj jusetham yajnam amr- 
tam asmasu dhattath svaha z 9 z 
This is equivalent to Q 5. 6. 8. 
caksuso hete manaso hete brahmano hete (tapasac ca hete?) 
menya menir asi amenayas te santu ye ‘sman abhyaghayanti 
svaha z 10 z 
This is Q 5. 6. 9. There is no sign in the ms of the 
omission of the words tapasac ca hete, and as the passage 
is non-metrical there is no way of proving that they were 
originally there: nevertheless I beliey I am right in in- 
serting them from (. Our text follows @ very closely at 
this point, and moreover there is a sort of cadence in the 
passage which requires the insertion: this is evidenced by 
the evidently false placing of the comma after asi in the 
ms. Haplografy would easily account for the omission. 
yo ‘sma caksus& manas& yac ca vacakitya cittya brahma- 
naghayur abhidasat tvam agne tam menyameni krnu svaha 
z1lz 
This (also prose) equals Q 5. 6.10, which reads in the 
last clause tin agne menyamenin. 
ud ayur ut krtam ud balam un manisa(m?) ud indriyam 
nrmna asmasu dhehi svaha z 12 z 
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This, with the exception of the last clause, is found in 
C 5. 9. 8, without the aid of which I should certainly not 
have emended so boldly (nor—it is safe to say—with such 
success: I think in spite of the extreme corruption of the 
ms that the text as restored is essentially sound). 
ayuskrtayusmati svadhavantau gopa me stho gopayatam ma 
itmasadhi me star me sucevau ma ma hinsistam svaha z 13 z 
Mostly corresponds to the last part of Q 5.9.8. Q has 
ayuskrd—(which Wh. suggests might better be read -krte) 
—ayuspatni (for which our ayusmati looks like a lectio 
facilior). In the second half, Q reads atmasadau. 
Our text gives really no help to the understanding of 
these very cryptic materials. 


12. 
For protection. 
Cf. © 5. 6. 11-14; @ 5. 9. 7; KS 37. 15, 16. 


(94a 9) indrasya grho sindrasy ¢a-(10)-rmasi indrasya var- 
masi indrasya marhatam asi|ta tva pra vicami sarvam 
sa-(1l)-rvatma sarvagus sarvapaurusah sam ye stu tena 
astrto ndmaham ayam assi matmanam pari dadhe dyava- 
prthivibhyam gopiyadya prahiyase | astrto nama (13) praja- 
patyo devapurayam antah prahagam devapurat saha gramas 
svastaye z (14) samvatsarasya sapyatas sarvais sahodari 
saha z om sarvais sahodari saha praha-(15)-nagam deva- 
purayevasmi me vanam yo ma kaccabhidasati | sa prajapa- 
(16)-tim iva gacchati | asmasu pratismacas pahi risas pahi 
dvisas pa-(17)-hi devyabhicasyat sa miya tanvam pahi | yo 
sman pracya dico ghayur abhi (18) dasa | etat sa ditsad 
a¢mavarma no stu asmam daksinaya dicah (19) asman pra- 
ticya dicah z 2 z 

indrasya grho ’si tai tva pra vicami sarvat sarvatma sar- 
vagus sarvapurusah | yan(?) me ’sti tena z 1 z 

indrasya carmasi tari tvaee* z 2 z 

indrasya varmasi tata tvaie°* z 3 z 

indrasya varitham asi tath tva°ees z 4 z 

That this is what the text means to read may be inferd 
from Q 5. 6. 11-14: see also above, hymn 11, vss 6-8. I 
am not very confident that C’s reading yan me ’sti should 
be substituted for sam ye stu: and if we adopt it, very 
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probably the final of the preceding word should be changed 
according to the rules of sandhi, since there is hardly enuf 
of a break in sense to justify the punctuation which I hav 
introduced. 
astrto nimaham ayam asmi sa atmanari pari dadhe dyava- 
prthivibhyaih gopithiya prahiiyase z 5 z 
This is @ 5. 9.7 in part: cf. also KS 37. 15, 16. 
astrto nim& prajaipatyo devapurayim antah + prahaigaim 
devapurat saha 7 gramas svastaye z 6 z 
This seems to hav no parallel, and I cannot make the 
last part of it clear: the three words prahagam...saha 
certainly need emendation, but I hav no suggestion. 
saiavatsarasya saprathas sarvais sahodari saha or sarvais 
sahodari saha prahanagaii devapurayevasmi(?) me vanarth yo 
ma kaccabhidasati z 7 z 
Most of this vs is wholly unclear to me, and the read- 
ings ar of course very open to suspicion. For sapyatas, 
saprathas seems likely: I think the last part of the vs is 
approximately correct. 
asmasu pratispacah pahi risah pahi dvisah pahy adevya 
abhicastya sa ma iha tanvarh pahi z 8 z 
For most of this vs ef. KS 37. 15, 16. I think pratispacah 
is right: cf. TS 5, 7. 3. 1. 
yo ’sman pracya dico ’ghayur abhidasat | etat sa rechad 
acmavarma no ’stu| asman daksinaya dicah | asman praticya 
dicah z 9-11 z 
Cf. the following hymn. For abhidasa(t) might also be 
red abhidasati.—I am almost certain that three verses ar 
ment to be red here insted of one, the last two padas 
being nothing but short-hand methods of indicating a 
repetition of the vs with the variations indicated. If so, we 
should supply yo before, and aghayur abhieee after, each 
of the last two padas, thus making vss 10 and 11. Cf. the 
similar treatment of vss 1-4 above, hymn 11, vss 6-8, and 
hymn 15, vs 6. 


13. 


For protection (especially against demons). 


Cf. © 5. 10. 1. 


(94a 19) asman udicya dicah (94b 1) asman dhruvaya 
dicah yo sm&n irdhvaya dico ghayur abhidasat z (2) tat 
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sa ritsid a¢mavarma no stu | (vs 1) pracyai dice svaha | 
(vs 2) daksinayai dice (3) svaha | (vs 3) praticai dice svaha | 
(vs 4) udicyai dice svaha | (vs 5) dhruvaydai di-(4)-ce svaha | 
(vs 6) irdhvayai dice svaha | (vs 7) dive svaha | (vs 8) an- 
tariksaya sva-(5)-ha | (vs 9) deve(!) svaha (vs 10) z 3 z iti 
raksoghnasiktam z z 
For vs 1 cf. G 5. 10.1. In it read asman, ’sman, ’ghayur, 
rechad for ritsad, acmive, and ’stu. 
The remaining formulae mostly need no emendation: 
in vs 4 read praticyai. In vs 10 deve must certainly be 
a corruption of prthivyai, which I should not hesitate to 
put in the text: it probably arose in the first place thru 
the accidental omission of the syllable pr, after which a 
later copyist changed the monstrous-looking thivyai to a 
more reasonable-looking form. The label of the hymn 
should be red iti raksoghnasiktam. 


14. 
Against all manner of demons. 


(94b 6) mahakantham karisajam abaddhyadam andhutam 
osthas kokhamukha-(7)-¢ ca yas tay ito nacayamasi (vs 1) 

ramadanta sodanam praharam ahinasi-(8)-kam upavrttram 
balahakam khenarm gardabhanadinam | grddhram hastyadya- 
nam (9) tya | pramrsyadina satyamam | (vs 2?) 

bhimahastam sarisrpam | bhrastaksarhn mrdva-(10)-figulim | 
nakhogram dancaviryam tan pary andami bhi papadar | 
(vs 3?) 

jigismano riipakam | atho calalyarn cevalataém | tandam 
agre tundika dalyarh ca uta (12) vatsapam | (vs 4?) 

dasagranthyam sanisrasam udranyedam cdarusyantaéam 
idiya-(13)-jfidna kecavarn raksa¢ caraty ahutarm (vs 5?) 

barhih predam icchati | asyau napasyo-(14)-¢ cage jfianu- 
rayamcukihyanas tay ito nadcayamasi | (vs 6?) 

yas kuma-(15)-ran jarasyami tfnam (?) dasasur ardyah ke 
¢cyakila na yohvana-(16)-nahamtvaktica tam ito nagayamasi | 
(vs 7) 

hirajfio ndma gehyo raya (17) nama siinuha | tam ito na- 
¢cayamasi z (vs 8) 

nitilambhaksam 4akhi-(18)-darn vanakrocarn ca roruham | 
amadam prayatisinam paryamdanam paridra-(19)-vam vrka- 
sya nrcagam granam tay ito nadcayamasi (vs 9) z 4 z 
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This hymn consists largely of a list of demons, whom its 
purpose is to exorcize. Its flavor strongly suggests ( 8. 6, 
which is directed against demons which attack women in 
pregnancy and travail: but whether this is the exact appli- 
cation of our verses or not is not clear. I seem to detect 
in vss 7 and 8 rather a reference to demons which attack 
children. But the text as a whole is very corrupt, and I can 
get no clearer idea of what it is all about than what I hav 
just said. © 8.6 also consists largely of a mere list of demons, 
a sort of demoniacal Almanach de Gotha; many of the names 
it contains ar, as Whitney’s note says, “unknown elsewhere 
and untranslatable”. This is a fortiori true of our hymn, which 
contains only one or two of the names found © 8. 6. Even 
the division of verses is highly problematic in some cases; 
possibly tan ito nacayamasi should be supplied at the end of 
each stanza, see Introduction p. 377. 

Vs 1 is fairly clear. Read karisajam in pada a. In pada c 
[ cannot better osthas: the following word is of course koka». 
In pada d read tan ito. 

Vs 2: pada a, perhaps rasabhadantaih sodaram (“big-bellied”?) 
pada b, ahindsikata is certainly sound. padas c-d seem all 
right (reading upavrfrai), tho khenath is otherwise unknown. 
In padas e-f (if they really belong to vs 2!) the only certain 
word is grdhraib. 

Vs 3: padas a-b ar all right if we read bhrastaksam. The 
margin has marimrcam, evidently as a substitute for sarisrpam. 
For padas c-d I suggest hesitatingly nakhogramh daicaviryath 
tai paryasyamy abhipadan. 

Vs 4: pada a, jigisamano*. pada b, calalyaza may conceal 
a form related to calali. Perhaps we may read cevalam for 
cevalatam; cf. Q 1. 11. 4, where cevala is an epithet of the 
afterbirth (jarayu). Or the syllable taia may belong to the 
next pada. pada c should probably end with tundikath (C_8. 6. 5), 
and pada d may be red dalyathi ca uta vatsapam. The name 
vatsapa occurs € 8. 6. 1, but dalyaza is an unknown word, 
and of course open to suspicion. 

Vs 5: I can suggest no improvement. I suspect that pada b 
ends with ca plus a participial form from arusyati. The name 
kecava occurs € 8. 6. 23. My verse-division may be incorrect; 
it looks very likely that 5d goes closely with 6a. 
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Vs 6: except that the tay of the last pada should be (pro- 
bably) tan (possibly ta) I can make no suggestion. 

Vs 7 is also too much for me, tho it of course contains 
some words that ar obviously correct or nearly so. 

Vs 8: pada b, read ’raiyo nama sinuha. 

Vs 9: most of the names here look sound, and I at least 
can venture no improvement on those which do not. In the 
last pada of course read tan ito. In pada c possibly ghranan? 


15. 
To Indra, for prosperity. 


(95a 1) yag ca bhauma ya ca sphati yayorja yo rasasya 
te | havami cakra tam han taya prattarn (2) cacipate ksetrat 
ksetrad aharami sphamti sarvam cacipate | tayaham vrtra- 
han (3) patum 4 haradmi | grhafi upa yas te sita bhaga 
ksetre | 4radhir ya¢ caciyate | (4) atho ya nistha te ksetre 
itv a4harsi vrahmana | yat khale nasay ade yad gosthe yac 
ca (5) cevadhau | athotkussyamse tasya te rasam 4 dadhe | 
uirja ya te nrpa tasyorja yava-(6)-hatasya te trjam te pa- 
cyamanasyorjam pistat tadadhe | te nrpa tasyorjavata asya 
(7) te | irjam te pihyamanasyorjam pakva te irja ya te 
pranugdhasyoja ya madhita-(8)-sya te | irja te duhyamana- 
syorjam dugdhan tadade | 4 tetade gavam irjam i-(9)-rjam 
avitya dadhe | ajadya irjam adayata ekacapa dadhe irja 
ya te (10) purusiirja citte ca vedye | irja te sarvesdm aham 
grhanam vrahmana dade (11) z 5 z 

Read as follows: 

yac ca bhiima ya ca sphatir ya corj& yo rasag ca te | harami 
cakra tan aham tvayai prattan cacipate z 1 z 

ksetrat ksetrad aharami sphatith sarvain cacipate | tayahai 
vrtrahan pitum aharimi grhan upa z 2 z 

yas te cita bhagah ksetre aradhir ya¢ cacipate | atho ya 
nistha te ksetre ita (ito) Gharsi brahmana z 3 z 

In pada d the only question is one of sandhi—whether the 
original text red ito or ita. In pada a there is a real problem, 
and I am by no means certain of my attempted solution: I 
hav assumed cita(h) as a ppp. from the root ci-; undoutedly 
a bold assumption, but I can see no more likely guess. 

yat khale rasam adade yad gosthe yac ca cevadhau | j-athot- 
kussyathse } tasya te rasam adade z 4 z 
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Pada c is hopeless. I am fairly confident of my restoration 
of pada a: the signs for na and ra ar easily confused in Ca- 
rad, and yat may be taken as a conjunction, tho it would be 
better to hav it agree with the noun as a relativ pronoun. 

irja ya te nrpa tasyorja yavahatasya te | irjam te pacya- 
manasyorjam pistam ta a dade z 5 z 

Pada a: ya-avahatasya? pada d: pistat might stand were it 
not for the parallels pakvai and dugdharm of pada d in vss 6 
and 7, which make the accus. almost certain here. 

(urja ya) te nrpa tasyorja 7 vata asya + te | trjari te pisya- 
manasyorjam pakvaim ta (a dade) z 6 z 

The first two and last two words of this verse are evidently 
ment to be supplied from the preceding and following verses. 
The method used by our ms to indicate such omissions of 
repeated passages is often very imperfect. Compare 12. 9, and 
Introduction p. 377.— Note the curious chiasmus in the second 
hemistichs of this and the preceding verses: pacyamanasya... 
pistarh, pisyamanasya... pakvam. 

urja ya te pradugdhasyorja ya maditasya te | irjaii te du- 
hyamanasyorjain dugdham ta a dade z 7 z 

& te dade gavam urjam irjim avinim a dade | ajanim tirjim 
adayata aikacaphim & dade z 8 z 

The constant interchange between the stems urj and irja 
is striking. Insted of the genitivs avinadm and ajanim perhaps 
derivativ adjectivs (avityim?) analogous to aikacapham (from 
ekacapha) may hav stood here originally. Pada d begins, of 
course, with aia(s), and is hypermetric if my reconstruction is 
correct (perhaps read with secondary crasis ataikas). 

irja ya te purusinim urja + cittecavedye + Urjath te sarve- 
sam aham grhanam brahmanadade z 9 z 

The restoration of purusinam is made nearly certain by the 
preceding stanza and the metrical requirements. I cannot 
soly pada b. 

16. 
To the soma-drink, for blessings. 


RV 1. 187; KS 40. 8. 


(95a 11) pitum na stosam maho dharmanam tavisi | yasya 
trito vyojasa vr-(12)-tram viparyamardayat | svado pito 
madho pito vayarn tva vivriimahe | asmaka-(13)-m avita 
bhava | utta nas pittav (pituv?) 4 gahi civac civabhir itibhih 
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mayobhir a-(14)-dvisenyas sakha suceva edhi nah tava 
tye pito rasa rajansy anu visthitah di-(15)-vi vata iva critah 
tava tye pito dadatah tava svatistha te pito | pra svadmano 
rasa-(16)-nam tuvyagriva iverate | yat te pito mahanam 
devanam mano hitarn | akari ca-(17)-ru ketuna tavahim 
avasavadhit yad adas pito ajagan vivasva parvatanam (18) 
atra cin no madhupito rarn bhaksaya gamy4m | yat te soma 
gaaciro yavaciro bhaja-(19)-mahe | vatape piva id bhava | 
yad apam osadhinam balim sam{@ri¢ca-(95 b 1)-mahe | vatape 
piva id bhava | karamba osadhe bhava pivo vrkka udarathih 
(2) vatape piva id bhava | tan tva vayam pito vacobhir gavo 
na havya susi-(3)-dima | asmabhyam tva sadamadam de- 
vebhyas tva4 sadamadam z 6 z 

pitum....°mardayat z 1 z 

Read nu for na (pada a) and tavisita (pada b). Pada d 
seems better than the reading of the parallel texts, viparvam 
ardayat. This vs also occurs VS 34. 7 and N 9. 25. 

svado.... bhava z 2z 

Pada b: vivrimahe is very likely corrupt (the other texts 
have vavrmahe), but cf. BR s. v. var} with vi, 3). 

uta nas pitav a gahi civac....edhi nah z 3 z 

tava tye....iva critah z 4 z 

tava tye....iverate z 5 z 

Pada b: read svadistha. Pada d: read tuvigriva. 

yat te pito....avasavadhit z 6 z 

The only different reading in RV and KS is tve for yat te 
in pada a. 

yad adas....gamyal z 7 z 

Pada d: read ’raii (perhaps also gamyah, as the parallel 
texts do?) 

yat te soma....id bhava z 8 z 

Pada a: read gavaciro. 

yad apam....id bhava z 9 z 

(Pada b seems superior to the reading of the parallel texts.) 

karambha osadhe....id bhava z 10 z 

tata tva vayam....sadhamadam z 11 z 

Padas c-d: read sadhamidam both times. 
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17. 
To Agni and the Maruts. 
Vss 1-9 = RV 1.19. 


(95 b 4) prati tyarn cdrum adhvaram gopithaya prahiyase | 
marudbhir agna 4 gahi | (vs 1) 

(5) na hi devo na martyo mahas tava kraturn purah ma- 
rudbhir agna 4 gahi | (vs 2) 

yameha (6) rajaso vidur vicve devaso adruhah marudbhi | 
(vs 3) 

ye cubhra ghoravarpa-(7)-sas suksatraso risaddasah ma- 
rudbhi | (vs 4) 

ya ugra arkam 4nrtar anddr-(8)-stasa ojasa | marudbhi | 
(vs 5) 

ye nakasyAdhi rocane divi devas $a-(9)-hadsate | marudbhi | 
(vs 6) 

ayam ksayanti parvataén tiras samudram ojasa | (10) ma- 
rudbhi | (vs 7) 

a4 ye tanvanti racmibhis tiras samudram arnavarh | ma- 
rudbhi | (vs 8) 

abhi tva (11) pirvapitaya srjami somyam madhu | ma- 
rudbhi | (vs 9) 

a yantu maruto ga-(12)-nai stuta dadhatu no rayim | 4 
tva kanva hiisata grnamtu vipra te dhi-(13)-yah marudbhir 
agna 4 gahi (vs 10) z 7 z anu 3 z 


The text of this hymn is practically as it is written, except 
that the third pada (refrain) of vss 3-9 is abbreviated in the 
ms. Vs 1 is also found SV 1. 16, Kauc 127. 7, and N 10. 36.— 
Vs 2: pada b, read parah for purah.—Vs 3: for yameha read 
perhaps (with RV 1.19. 3) ye maho.—Vs 4 pada b: perhaps 
ricadasah should be red (with RV vs 5), but ris- and ri¢- are 
almost interchangeable.—Vs 5 pada a: read anrcur. Pada b: 
read anadhrstasa.—Vs 7 pada a: read probably ya iihayanti 
parvatan, with RV vs 7.—Vs 8 also occurs MS 4. 11. 2.— 
Vs 9 pada a: read pirvapitayas? but better, -pitaye with RV 
vs 9, and all other texts (see Conc.). This vs entire occurs 
N 10. 37, and pada a repeatedly elsewhere, see Conc. —Vs 10 
(cf. RV 1. 14. 2): pada a, read gandis: pada c, read perhaps 
ahiisata? pada d: read probably grnanti. 
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18. 


To various gods, for blessings. 
Cf. © 7. 33. 1, and the following hymn. 


(95b 13) samrn m4 sificantu (14) marutas sam piisa sam 
vrhaspatih sar mayam agnis simcatu prajaya ca (15) dha- 
nena ca|dirgham Ayus krnotu me | (vs 1) 

Sam ma Sificantv adityas sam ma si-(16)-ficantv agnayah 
indras sam asm4n simcatu (vs 2) 

sificantv anus& sam arka rsa-(17)-yac ca ye | piisa sam 
sificatu gandharvapsarasas sam ma sificantu devat&h (vs 3) 

(18) bhagas sam sificatu prthivi sam m4 sificantu ya diva | 
antariksarn sam (1%) sificantu pradicas sarn ma sificantu ya 
digah (vs 4) 

aca sam sificantu kr-(20)-sayah sam ma sificantv osadhih 
sam mas sam sificantu.enabhyas sarn ma si-(%6a 1)-ficantu 
sindhavah samudras sam | (vs 5) 

Sam mas sificantv 4pas sam ma Sificantu vr-(2)-stayah 
satyarn sam asmAna sificatu prajaya ca dhanena ca | dirgham 
ayus kr-(3)-notu me (vs 6) z 1 z 

The division of verses which I hav introduced in this rig- 
marole is highly problematic: the ms indicates, as usual, no 
division, and the sense gives little help. I think it most pro- 
bable that there were more than six verses in the hymn as 
originally recited; perhaps the normal nine. Padas d and e 
of vss 1 and 6 ar to be supplied at the end of each vs. 

Vs 1 = Q 7. 33. 1 (all that Q 7. 33 consists of). 

Vs 3: pada a is corrupt. The only fairly certain thing about 
it is that Usas appeared in it. It might be written sificantv 
asman usasas. 

Vs 4: pada b, divah (!). 

Vs 5: pada a, Acas. pada c, probably read sazh ma sificantu 
nadyas. 

Vs 6: pada a, ma for mas. pada c, asman for asmana. 


19. 
To various gods, for blessings. 
Cf. the preceding hymn. 
(96a 3) sarn bhargo varcas&4 magne sar visnus pusty4@srjat 


(4) ksetrarh sam asm{4n Sificatu prajaya ca dhanena ca | 
ayusmantam krnotu mam (vs 1) 
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(5) sam virad varcasd magne sam destri pustydsrjat ida 
sam asm4n si-(6)-ficatu prajaya ca dhanena ca | (vs 2) 

sam dhat&a varcasé magne sam siktih pustydsrjat (7) sar 
devo sm&n aryama prajaya ca dhanena Ca | (vs 3) 

sam amco varcasd magne sam v4-(8)-yuh pustydsrjat 
vatas sam asm4n sificatu prajaya ca dhanena ca | (vs 4) 

(9) sarn sabh& varcasd magne sar sara pustydsrjat | 
sirya sarh | (vs 5) 

sam (10) savita varcasd magne sam siryas pustydsrjat | 
candra sarn (vs 6) 

Sam pacavo varca-(1l)-sagne sam yajfias pustydsrjat | 
daksina sam | (vs 7) 

SA m4 sificatu dravinam (12) sar s4 sificatv indriyam | 
tejas sar | (vs 8) 

sam ma sificatu varcamsi sam ma si-(13)-ficantu bhiitayah 
sarasvati sam asm4n sificatu prajaya ca dhanena ca | (14) 
ayusmantam krnotu ma (vs 9) z 2 z 

All the vss ar to be red with 5 padas, supplying the nec- 
essary parts of padas c, d, and e, where the text is ab- 
breviated, from vss 1 or 9. 

Vs 5: pada c, read probably siryas. 

Vs 6: pada c, candras. 


Vs 8: pada a, sama for sa. pada b, ma for sa. 


20. 
Against nocturnal and hidden dangers. 
© 19. 47. 

(96a 14) 4 r&tri parthivarn rajas pitaras pra-(15)-yu dha- 
mabhih divas sudhansi vrhativa tisthasa 4 tvecam vartate 
tamah (vs 1) 

na ya-(16)-syas pararn dadrce na yoyavad yasya sasyam 
nimisate rejati | aristaca-(17)-sya ca ud urvati sasya ca 
ratri param acimahi | bhadre param acimahi (vs 2) 

(18) ete ratre nrcaksaso drstaro navatir navah acitis samtv 
asta uto te (19) sapta saptatih (vs 3) 

sastyu¢ ca sad u ca revaty ancacat yamca nacannihi 
catvarac ca-(96b 1)-tvarin¢gac ca trayas trim¢ac ca vadini z 
(vs 4) 

dva ca vincati¢ ca te ratri ekada-(2)-cavama tebhir no 
dya payubhir nr pahi duhitanr divah (vs 5) 
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raksA makir no a-(3)-ghacansa i¢cata ma no du¢¢ansa 
icata | m4 no dya gavarm steno mavainam vrkdisatah | (vs 6) 

(4) sa€¢vanam bhadre taskaro ma nrnam yatudhanyah | 
paramebhis pathibhi steno da-(5)-vatu taskarah | (vs 7) 

parena datvati rajjus parenayur aksatu andho ratri tistadhi- 
(6)-mam acirsanim ahirh krnu | (vs 8) 

hano vrkasya jambhaya dvainarn nrpate ja-(7)-hi | tairatri 
vicamasi sapustyamasi jagrvi (vs 9) 

gobhyo nac carma ya-(8)-cchad acvebhyas purusebhyah 
(vs 10) z32z 

Vs 1 (also found in RVKh 10. 127. 1, VS 34. 32, N 9. 29): 
pada b, read with ( pitur aprayi dhe. pada c, divas sadaisi 
brhati vi(?) with @. pada d, tvesath. 

Vs 2: pada a, yoyuvad. pada b: hopeless. Q’s reading is 
vicvam asy&i nivicate yad ejati. It does not seem likely to 
me that Ppp had this reading, but I cannot reconstruct a 
substitute. pada c, as bad as pada b (q. v.). @ has aristasas 
ta urvi tamasvati. 

Vs 3 also occurs RVKh 10. 127. 2, CQ 9. 28. 10. pada a, 
perhaps read ye te for ete, with the other texts. pada b, 
drastaro, nava. pada c, santy(?) asta. 

Vs 4: pada a, sastic. pada b, paicagat paiica, and for na- 
caianihi possibly sumnayi with @? pada d, I suspect vadini, 
but Q’s vajini is not too alluring. 

Vs 5: pada b, ratry (ratri), *avamah. pada d, ni for nr? 

Vs 6: pada d, mavinaih vrka icata (with Q)? 

Vs 7: pada a, macvanar. pada d, dhavatu. 

Vs 8: pada b, parenighayur arsatu. pada c, either trsta- 
dhimam with Q, or perhaps tiksnadhe? pada d, acirsanam. 

Vs 9: pada a, hani. pada b is very corrupt (C reads stepam 
drupade jahi, which is as likely to hav been Ppp’s reading as 
anything that occurs to me). pada c, tvayi ratri. pada d, pro- 
bably svapisyamasi jagrhi. 

Vs 10: needs no change (@ reads yacchacvebhyah). 


21. 
To night, for protection from nocturnal dangers. 
C 19. 48. 


(96b 8) atho yani tamassahe y4ni (9) cantas parenihi 
tani ye pari dadhmasi | (vs 1) 
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ratri matar usase na pa-(10)-ri dhehi jusa no ahna pari 
dadatv ahas tubhyarn vibhavari (vs 2) 

yadi kifi ce-(11)-darhn pated yadi kirn dedarn sarisrpam yadi 
kif ca padvad dsunvan tasma tvarh (12) ratri pahi nah (vs 3) 

SA paccat sahi madhuras sattarad adharad uta | go-(13) 
-paya no vibh4avari stotaras ta iha ssasi | (vs 4) 

ye ratrim anutisthanti (14) ye ca bhiitesu jagrabhi | paciin 
ye sarvan raksantu te natvamasi jagra-(15)-tu te nas pacu- 
bhir jagratu (vs 5) 

veda vai ratri te nama ghrtaci nami v4-(16)-si | tam tva 
bharadvajo veda sa no vitte dhi jagrvi (vs 6) z 4 z 

Vs 1: pada a, @ has cayamahe for tamassahe, but I do not 
venture to change Ppp’s reading, even tho its meaning is 
not evident. pada b, parinahi. pada c, te for ye? dadmasi. 

Vs 2: pada a, nah pari dehi. pada b, usa, ahne. 

Vs 3: pada b, cedath. pada c, acrnvan? pada d, tasmat. 

Vs 4: pada a, sa paccat pahi sa puras. pada b, sottarad. 
pada d, smasi. 

Vs 5 (except the fifth pada, found also in KS 37. 10): pada b, 
jagrati. pada c, raksanti. pada d, te na atmasu ja*. pada e, 
pacubhir may be construed as associativ: pagusu not required. 

Vs 6: pada b, nama va asi. pada d, jagrhi. 


22. 
With the offering of a “vistarin” rice-mess; for blessings. 
Vss 1-8 = @ 4. 34. 


(96b 17) vrahmasi ciro vrhad asya prstham vamadevyam 
udaram odanasya | chandan-(18)-si paksdu mukham asya 
satyam vista yajfias tapaso dhi jata | (vs 1) 

anasta-(19)-¢ cuddhas pavanena piitag cucaya¢ cucin api 
yanti lokan | vistarina-(20)-m odanam ye pacanti ndihisam 
sisnam pra dahaj jatavedah ndihisam (97a 1) sisnam pra 
dahati jatavedah (vs 2) 

svarge loka bahu strinim esam nainan yasah pari (2) 
musnati reta z yaste yama upa yati devan sarn gandharvair 
asaditi syaumydaih (vs 3) 

(3) vistarinam odanarm ye pacanti nainanivanti sajate kutac 
cana | rathi ya bhitva (4) rathayan iyate paksi ya bhit- 
vapya divam camayati | (vs 4) 

esa yajfio vitato bahistho (5) vistarapakvo divam 4 samada 
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catuskumbhyam caturdha dadati ksirena prajaé (6) udakena 
dadhné | (vs 5) 

etas tva kulya upa yanti vicvaha svarge loke svadhaya 
pi-(7)-nvamana | ghrtahrada madhukulya svarodaka ksirena 
pirna udakena da-(8)-dhna | (vs 6) 

etas tva nulya upa yanti vi¢vatas svarge loka svadhaya 
madayanti | (9) pundarikarn kumidam san tanoti vicarh ¢a- 
likham capakho mulali | svarge lo-(10)-ke svadhaya pin- 
vam4na upa ma tisthanti puskarinis samakta | (vs 7) 

yam odanam paca-(11)-si micraddhadhano vist4rinarn lo- 
kajitiyam svargyam sa mem m4 ksesta sadam i-(12)-sya- 
mano vicvarupa kamadugha dhenur astu me | (vs 8) 

vrsabham santam saha saunrta-(13)-ya svarge loke amrtam 
duhane | yeme putras pitarac ca sati te tva vistari-(14)-d 
upa sarve sadeyuh (vs 9) 

ya imani yajfian abhi visthatani yasyeme lokas sva (15) 
svadhaya samaktah yeme pautra uta ye pitamahas tebhyo 
vistarann amrta (16) ni dhuksva z (vs 10) 

yat prthiviyam yady antariksam yadi divam devataya 
jagantha ye-(17)-me prapautrah | prapitamaha¢ ca tebhyo 
vistarinn anu prajfiesu tatra (vs 11) 

svarge loke (18) apsarasa enam jaya bhitvopacerate vis- 
tarinam odanam ye pacanty asmin lo-(19)-ke daksinayds 
pariskrtam (vs 12) 

ninnudainam svany apa tanad adhi bibhran cam asye 
(97b 1) krnvo vigrhibhran (?) catamasu (vs 13) 

apamcam pratima kurcy adharaciyam striyam naya | ati- 
(2)-mam daca parvatan atima navya daca | (vs 14) 

adharacim apacim ato kulacalam bhi-(3)-sarn bibhran cam 
asy4i krnvas tenainarh pratimamasi | (vs 15) 

ajaniruja bilarh bilad a-(4)-rnyamakurv aranyad aranam 
janam | mrgan anu prapataya vatasyaina cikham (5) kuru | 
(vs 16) 

vatagre yassa hrdayarn manor esv anu dadhmasi | bibhran 
¢am asyai krnvo (6) viddharn samamaktandase | (vs 17) 

¢arvam anu pariplava tam antar a dyAvaprthivi u-(7)- 
bhe | yatha na vadhri dantarad vica tilam ivopari | (vs 1S) 

acam asyai vato vatv a-(8)-cam tad ati siryah atho yad 
annam acnati tatas si visuvattaram | (vs 19) 

Sinhas te stu (9) caksusa ity eka | (vs 20) 
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esa vam agnim antara | sa vicvamncau vy asyatu yatha 
vam sa (10) manty uttarastyo¢ candyusi | (vs 21) 

utpataya cimidav ati |imau vy asya dampati-(11)-s pakvarh 
mamsam ivacinadm meham asmin patau rarhstamossyo ¢ay- 
ane sve | jaha-(12)-ti vasanoc cam ahir jirnam iva tvacarn 
(vss 22-23) 

yatha mrta¢ ca jivame casmin lo-(13)-ke vyokasah evesau 
dampati stam asmin loke vyokasau z (vs 24) 

pitas pi-(14)-tardu tustarmatarmatamahas tena vrahanas 
tena cchandasas svargo lokas sva-(15)-rgasya lokar gamayate 
ya ivam veda (vs 25) 

z anu 4 z ziti ¢raddhavra-(16)-hmanam z z om asmin 
loke vyokasau z z ity atharvani (17) paippaladacdkhayam 
sasthas kandah z 

Vs 1: pada a, brahmiasya ciro brhad*. pada d, vistari or 
vistari-yaji°: jatah. 

Vs 2: pada a, piitac. padas d and e, naitesfi cignam. (Is 
pada e an accidental repetition of pada d,—a case of ditto- 
grafy ?) 

Vs 3: pada a, loke, striinam. pada b, yamah, retah. pada c, 
iste for yaste? pada d, madate for asaditi? saumyaih. 

Vs 4: pada b, perhaps nainan avartis? pada c, ha for ya? 
perhaps rathayana for -yan? pada d, probably read paksi ha 
bhitvapi divari sameti. 

Vs 5: pada a, vahistho (but the reading of the @ mss, as 
well as Ppp, is bahe!). pada b, sasida. pada c, catuskumbhyam 
(acc. sg.)? pada d, I believ that prajé must represent a fourth 
instr. form: possibly prksa? 

Vs 6: pada b, pinvamanah. pada c, madhukulyas svarodakah. 

Vs 7: pada a, kulya for nulyaé. pada b, loke, madayantih. 
pada c, kumudari. pada d, bisata calikata gaphako mulali. 
pada e, svadhaya. pada f, samaktah. 

Vs 8: pada a, probably micrath dadhano. pada b, perhaps 
lokajitazn? pada c, me for meta, madam for sadam. pada d, 
vicvarupa. 

Vs 9: pada a, sahat siinrtaya. pada b, perhaps duhainam. 
pada c, ya ime. santi. pada d, vistarinn. 

Vs 10: pada a, ya iman yajiian abhi visthito ’si. pada b, 
omit sva. pada c, ya ime. pada d, vistarinn amrtam ni dhe. 
28 JAOS 34. 
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Vs 11: pada a, probably read yadi prthivim. pada b, prob- 
ably devatayam (possibly devataya). pada c, ya ime. pada d, 
anu-pra-jiiesva ? 

Vs 12 seems correct as it stands. 

Vs 13: I cannot solv the first part. The last part is perhaps 
to be red bibhrai cam asyai krnmo vigrhitfi catamasi. The 
letter h of vigrhe is doutful: Barret thinks the sign bhra of 
the ms is fairly clear, but bhra and tra ar nearly inter- 
changeable, and the vowel r is written ra countless times. 

Vs 14: padas a-b, apacim pratimam krdhy adharacim criyath 
naya. pada c, atiman. 

Vs 15: pada b, I read bisari for bhisaza: both this and 
kulacalam seem to be designations of plants. pada c, krnmas. 
Verses 16-19 ar in bad shape and I can offer little. 

Vs 16: padas a-b: aranyam 4-kurv? pada c, °aina. 

Vs 17: pada a, yasya? pada b, manor might be sanor also. 
pada d, ektandase might equally well be ekundase. 

Vs 18: pada c, no adhri? 

Vs 19: pada d, perhaps tad asti visavate? 

Vs 20 is quoted (by pratika, cf. our introduction p. 376 f.) 
from 2. 58. 3, where it is given in full, tho in a corrupt form: 
see Barret, JAOS 30. 233. (The word astu is there omitted— 
evidently by error. Our caksusa stands for caksuso.) 

Vs 21 (cf. 2.58.6 and 3): pada a, esa vari agnir antarah. 
pada b, visvaiicau. pada c, probably yatha vai naco asati 
(cf. Barret, 1. c.). pada d is unintelligible to me: it may belong 
to the following verse. 

Vss 22-23: I can do little more than the division of words 
implies. The second pada seems all right (reading dampati). 

The last two padas ar all right except for the words va- 
sanoc cam, which I can do nothing with. 

Vs 24: pada a, jivag. pada c, evemaiu. Otherwise the verse 
needs no change. 

Vs 25: this appears to be a prose passage of brahmana- 
like character, and it may well be douted whether it origin- 
ally belonged to the hymn. I cannot construe the first part 
of it. Read brahmana, chandasa, lokam (for lokar), and evam 
(for ivarn). Compare the Vedic Concordance under tena brah- 
mana and tena chandasa.—The colofon should probably be 
red iti craddhabrahmanam, and should be taken as referring 
specifically to this last stanza (or, possibly, *-brahma, referring 
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to the whole hymn?) Note that after it the last pada of vs 24 
is repeated. This is in itself an indication that the hymn 
really ends with vs 24. In a number of other cases our ms. 
repeats at the end of a hymn the last pada of the last 
stanza!, introducing it by the syllable om. 





1 Such repetitions occur, according to a list which Barret sends me, 
at the end of 1. 92, 1. 112, 2. 8, 2. 28, 2. 73, 2. 91, 3. 10, 3. 30, 4. 7, 4. 27 
and (?) after vs 6 of 4.17. 








Armageddon.—By Pau Haupt, Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.' 


Theodore Roosevelt concluded his speech before the 
Chicago Convention on August 5, 1912 with the words: We 
stand at Armageddon, and we battle for the Lord. Armageddon 
denotes the place of a final battle, just as Waterloo is used 
for an overwhelming defeat, or as F. A. Beyerlein called 
his sensational novel, in which he endeavored to point out 
some alleged defects in the German army, Jena oder Sedan? 
(Berlin, 1903) the meaning of this title being, Will the con- 
ditions prevailing in the German army lead to Jena or to 
Sedan, to a great disaster, as in 1806, or to a notable victory, 
as in 1870? 

Similarly the author of the Maccabean homily in the Book 
of Joel, which was written toward the end of Simon’s reign 
(about 136 B.c.) when Antiochus VII Sidetes sent his general 
Cendebeus against Judah, says, If the enemies of the Chosen 
People should attempt a new invasion, Juvx will bring them 
down into a Valley of Jehoshaphat where they will be annihilated, 
as the Moabites, Ammonites and Meunites? were exterminated 
in the Valley of Berachah when they marched against Jeru- 
salem in the days of Jehoshaphat (about 850 B, c.).° 

The name Valley of Jehoshaphat is now given to the Valley 
of Kidron which separates Mount Zion from Mount Olivet. 
This designation (which cannot be traced beyond the fourth 
century A.D.) may be based on the fact that in the account 
of the Maccabean victory, given in 1 Macc. 16, 9, Simon’s son, 
John Hyrcanus, is said to have pursued Cendebzeus as far as 
Kedron. This place, however, is not the Kidron Valley on 
the east side of Jerusalem, but the fortress of Kedron, 2. e. 
the present Katra, SE of Jamnia, NE of Ashdod, about 
3'/2 miles SW of Ekron. The Jews as well as the Christians 
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and Mohammedans of Palestine believe that the Last Judg- 
ment will be held in the Kidron Valley, and just as the Kidron 
Valley, on the east side of Jerusalem, is supposed to be the 
scene of Doomsday, so the Valley of Hinnom, south of Jeru- 
salem, is regarded as the place of the future punishment of 
the wicked: the name Gehenna is the Hebrew Gé-Hinném, 
Valley of Hinnom. 

Armageddon, the place of the final battle, is derived from 
Rev. 16, 16: He gathered them together to a place called in the 
Hebrew tongue Armageddon (xat ovvyyayev adtods cic tov témov 
tov xahovusvoy “EBpaiott Apuayedwv). The Revised Version has 
Har-Magedon (Westcott-Hort reads“\p Mayedwv). Luther’s 
Bible gives the name with an initial h. The Vulgate has 
Armagedon.‘ Luther’s Harmageddon is preferable to Arma- 
geddon, because the name undoubtedly represents the Hebrew 
Har-Megiddén, the Mount (or Hill) of Megiddo. Hommel’s 
conjecture (1890) that Harmageddon is a corruption of Har- 
Mé‘éd,> the Mountain of the Assembly in Is. 14, 13 (7. e. the 
Babylonian Olympus on whose summit the gods dwell) does 
not commend itself, although it was endorsed by Siegfried 
in his review of the twelfth edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew 
lexicon (TLZ 20, 304). There is no mythological element in 
the name Armageddon.’ 

The so-called eschatological passages as well as the alleged 
Messianic prophecies in the Old Testament have, as a rule, 
a definite historical background, but when the prophetic bills 
drawn on the future were not honored, they were afterwards 
extended to Doomsday.: It is true that the poetic imagery in 
Messianic and eschatological sections reflects certain ancient 
mythological ideas, but we find the same influence in modern 
poetry. We may speak of a thunderbolt or of a jovial fellow 
without being conscious of the original mythological ideas. If 
a newspaper writer refers to Cupid, or old Sol, or Jupiter 
Pluvius, we need not suppose that his religious ideas are in- 
fluenced by classical mythology. The day. before yesterday was 
the second anniversary of the Titanic disaster—perhaps the 
greatest ocean tragedy which the world has ever known. A 
year ago a Baltimore newspaper said that on April 14, 1912 
Neptune, in his wrath against the monsters of the deep that 
were slowly conquering him, arose, and within the space of a 
few short hours swallowed the giant Titanic. This sounds very 
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mythological, but it is merely pseudo-poetic imagery. If we 
want to understand the eschatological passages of the Bible 
we must know Oriental imagery and allegory. Nor can we 
adopt Jensen’s view (quoted by Zimmern in Gunkel’s 
Schépfung und Chaos, p. 389) that payedwv is identical with 
ptyadwv in Yeceptyadwv, the consort of Epesytyai, 2. e. the Ba- 
bylonian goddess of Hades (KAT? 637, n. 2). 

When Roosevelt used the name Armageddon I dare say 
he had in mind, not the apocalyptic passage in the Book of 
Revelation, but the sixth stanza of Whittier’s poem Rantoul. 
Robert Rantoul was a member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts and one of the great opponents of slavery. He died at 
his post in Washington, six days before the forty-seventh an- 
niversary of his birthday, on August 7, 1852. Whittier says 
of him: 

We seemed to see our flag unfurled, 
Our champion waiting in his place, 
For the last battle of the world, 
The Armageddon of the race. 


J. W. Bull, of Baltimore, published, in 1859, two discourses 
by F. E. Pitts, of Nashville, Tenn. The first of these addresses, 
which was delivered in the great hall of the Capitol in Feb- 
ruary, 1857, is entitled: Defense of Armageddon; or, Our 
Great Country Foretold in the Holy Scriptures; and the title 
of the second discourse is: The Battle of Armageddon; or the 
World’s Last Conflict between Civil and Religious Liberty on the 
One Side, and Political and Ecclesiastical Despotism on the 
Other..° Charles Francis Adams lectured at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Feb. 17, 1914, on The Armageddon of 
Lancashire. An article, by Harold Kellock, in the Century 
Magazine for May, 1914, pp. 75-82, describing the war that is 
being waged in New England against the gipsy- and the brown- 
tailed moths, is entitled The Winged Armageddon. A clever 
(but untrustworthy) editorial in the New York World (re- 
printed in the Baltimore Sun, June 11, 1914, p. 6, col. 7) 
pretending that Hearst and Roosevelt are twin souls having 
almost everything in common concludes with the paragraph: 
Armageddon is big enough for both of them, and Mr. Hearst 
is not averse to battle for the Lord provided the gate receipts 
are equitably divided. 

On August 9, 1912—I had just returned from Europe, after 
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having attended the Oriental Congress at Athens—the Editor 
of the Baltimore Evening Sun called me up over the telephone, 
asking me whether I had seen Roosevelt’s reference to Ar- 
mageddon at the end of his speech in Chicago’ on August 5; 
he was especially anxious to know whether Roosevelt likened 
himself to King Josiah of Judah or to Pharaoh Necho of 
Egypt. I said, I had not read Roosevelt’s speech, but I 
should look it up, and let him know. After about an hour I 
gave the desired information, and the same evening the Sun 
published nearly a column stating, I had confessed that I had 
never heard of Armageddon, but that it might have been one 
of the great Babylonian battle-fields on the borders of Asia; 
the name probably meant The Mount of Magedom.— 

Now Armageddon (or, more correctly, Har-Magedon) means, 
of course, The Mount of Mageddon, and Mageddon is the 
Septuagintal rendering of the Hebrew Megiddo(n) which is 
one of the oldest cities in Palestine. It is referred to in the 
Amarna Tablets about 1400 8.c. In some reports of Egyptian 
officials, about 3B. c. 1500, contained in the new Petersburg 
papyrus recently published by Golenischeff,1!! Megiddo 
appears at the head of the Canaanite cities (OLZ 17, 105. 202; 
cf. Mic. 25, n. *). Megiddo is the modern Lejjiin on the road 
from Jenin (at the southeastern end of the Plain of Jezreel) 
to Haifa on the Mediterranean. The Mount of Megiddo is the 
ancient citadel of Megiddo, which is now known as Tell el- 
Mutesellim, i. e. The Hill of the Prefect. This site, which is 
about five minutes from el-Lejjiin, was excavated ten years 
ago (1903-5) under the auspices of the German Palestine ex- 
ploration society. 

Megiddo is connected with the Heb. gédid, troop, and means 
place of troops, military station, garrison. The modern Arabic 
name el-Lejjin, which represents the Latin legio, legion, is a 
translation of the ancient designation, just as Tell el-Kddi is 
a translation of Dan. Similarly Nazareth is a translation of 
the old name Hethlon (or rather Hittalén = Hinnathin; cf. 
ZDMG 63, 514, n. 10) and the ancient volcano which is called 
Sinai in the Old Testament is now known as el-Bedr.12 Arab. 
badr means full moon, and Sinai is connected with the ancient 
Assyrian word for Moon, Sin, which means originally change. 

Har-Mageddon was a place of great strategic importance: 
it commanded not only the road along the southern edge of 
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the Plain of Jezreel, from the Jordan to the Mediterranean, 
but also the entrance to the Plain from the region south of 
Mount Carmel.'* The road from Egypt to Babylonia ran through 
this pass. The region around Megiddo held thrilling memories 
of battles of bygone days. Thutmosis III, perhaps the greatest 
Pharaoh in the history of Egypt, captured Megiddo about 1500, 
after he had defeated the kings of Canaan. King Ahaziah of 
Judah, the son of Jehoram and Ahab’s daughter Athaliah, 
died at Megiddo after he had been hit by an arrow when he 
fled before Jehu about 840 B.c. King Josiah of Judah was 
defeated and slain at Megiddo when he ventured to oppose 
Pharaoh Necho II of Egypt in his expedition to the Valley 
of the Euphrates. Herodotus (2, 159) calls Megiddo Mayéwho«, 
with 1 for n; Josephus (Ant. 10, 5, 1) has Mevéy = "139 = 39 
(EB 2611, n. 2). Also Meroz and Merom are corruptions of 
Megiddo (see below, p. 419). 

The Waters of Merom wust be identified with the Waters of 
Megiddo, i. e. the Kishon which drains the whole of the Plain 
of Jezreel and empties into the Mediterranean about half an 
hour east of Haifa. Next to the Jordan it is the largest stream 
in Palestine. One of the principal branches of the Kishon, 
which is sometimes called the head of the river, flowed through 
Megiddo. The modern Arabic name of the Kishon is el-Mukétta‘. 
This does not mean The Ford (Arab. mékta‘ or mikta‘) but 
cut, i. e. divided, branched. Kishén is dissimilation for Kashén, 
just as the name of the first river of Paradise is Pison, Pishén 
for Pishén (AJSL 26, 212, i). In post-Biblical Hebrew we 
find even nimés for vouoc. Kishén = Kishén is connected with 
Arabic aus (Heb. késh-eth) bow and means bowed, bent, curved, 
tortuous. 

Armageddon is mentioned in Rey. 16, 16 as the place of 
the last great battle against the kings of the world, not owing 
to its associations with the death of Ahaziah or the death of 
Josiah, but as the place of the great victory of the Israelites 
over the kings of Canaan, when the stars of heaven fought 
against Sisera. This battle began at Taanach by the Waters 
of Megiddo, about four miles SE of Megiddo. It is glorified 
in the great triumphal ode, preserved in the fifth chapter of 
the Book of Judges, which is generally held to be the oldest 
monument of Hebrew literature. It may have been composed 
about 1200 s. c. (IN 478). : 
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The Israelites began to invade Palestine about 1400, whereas 
the ancestors of the Jews did not enter Palestine before 1100. 
The Israelites came from the northeast; the Jews from the 
south. The ancient Israelites, i.e. the forefathers of the Sa- 
maritans, were idolaters; Judah, on the other hand, is a col- 
lective name for the worshipers of JuHvu. King of Judah is 
originally a title like the Mohammedan Commander of the 
Faithful. David forced the Israelites to adopt the worship of 
JuvuH, but after the disruption of the empire (about 930) the 
Israelites relapsed again into idolatry.'* 
The chief deity of the pre-Davidic Israelites was not the 
volcanic god Juvu, but the pastoral deity Jacob who was 
worshiped at Beth-el in the form of a bull.'® He is referred 
to in the Song of Deborah as the Abbir Israél, the Bull of 
Israel; his bellow represents the thunder which frightened the 
steeds of the Canaanite chariots so that they became unmanage- 
able, and perished with their charioteers in the floods of the 
Kishon which had been swelled by a cloud-burst turning the 
surrounding country into an impassable morass. The elements 
were in league with the Israelites, or as the ancient poet ex- 
presses it, the stars of heaven fought against Sisera. A similar 
catastrophe befell the Turks in the battle against the French, 
which was fought near Mount Tabor on April 16, 1799: many 
of them who attempted to pass the morass in their flight 
perished. We must read in vv. 22. 21 of the ode: 
22 Then clattered the hoofs of the steeds at the bellow of Israel’s Bull; 
21 Kishon’s stream swept them away, extinguished the lives of his 
strong ones, 

Sew VAR NIT «DID ‘Spy wwe 22 

SRY IWS Yt} = wp dma 21 

Ley saw forty years ago that vv. 21 and 22 must be trans- 
posed,!? but his metrical analysis of the poem was erroneous. 
He believed that the ode consisted of nine irregular stanzas, 
and that the lines were octametric. Even Professor Moore 
in his learned commentary on Judges (p. 136) states that the 
prevailing rhythm of the poem has four beats to the line (or 
rather hemistich). But the ode consists of seven stanzas, and 
each stanza has five lines with 3 + 3 beats. Apart from the in- 
troductory stanza, the poem falls into two sections: A = stanzas 
ii-iv, and B = stanzas v-vii. The last two stanzas should be 
transposed so that the anxiety of Sisera’s mother is depicted 
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before the death of Sisera. This must have been the sequence 
when the final gloss was, added: 
So perish thine enemies all, but be thy friends as the sunrise! 
swEw MNS. TANK) «Pa OD WAN TD 

This epiphonema was originally addressed to Israel, not to 
JHvVH; all the references to Javu in the poem represent later 
additions, especially the description of Juvu’s departure from 
Seir (vv. 4 and 5).'s The three'lines of this Judaic illustrative 
quotation have displaced three lines of the first stanza, viz. 
the initial line of the poem, which is preserved in vy. 10, and 
the last two lines of the first stanza, which may have been: 
I'll sing 

Of the march of Israel’s myriads against Sisera, King of Megiddo; 

Of the fight of the stars of heaven and fiery flashes of lightning. 
In Hebrew: 

71990 Joo snoro~m>y = ews 339 ANS2 
:pis mT nvsDy = sD’ “ADD ONdTS 

The last hemistich is responsible for the tradition that the 
leader in the fight against Sisera was the wife of Lappidoth 
(Torches) and that she was aided by Barak (Lightning). The 
original poem contained no reference to Barak. Nor was there 
a prophetess Deborah. The fight against Siséra was led by 
Deborath, the modern Debiriye at the northwestern foot of 
Mount Tabor, which was one of the oldest towns in Israel, a 
mother in Israel like Abel-Beth-Maacha (2 S 20, 19).:9 The 
modern Debiriye shows that the name of this place was not 
Dabérath, but Debérath. The statement in Jud. 4, 5 that 
Deborah was wont to sit under Deborah’s palm between 
Ramah and Beth-el in the Highlands of Ephraim is due to a 
confusion with Deborah, the nurse of Rebekah (Gen. 35, 8). 

Deborath was the ancient capital of Issachar. Issachar, north 
of the Plain of Jezreel, was aided by the Machirites in Ephraim, 
south of the Plain, and their Benjamite brethren in the south- 
eastern corner of Ephraim, near the mouth of the Jordan. 
Ephraim is not a tribal name; also Gilead in the gloss 
jaw yr lays yds, he dwelt in Gilead beyond the Jordan, is a 
geographical name indicating the territory of Reuben. Reuben, 
east of Ephraim, across the Jordan, held aloof, as did also 
the two half-Israelitish tribes in the north, Dan and Asher.2° 
Judah with the Simeonites and Levites?! is not mentioned at 
all; at the time of the battle by the Waters of Megiddo the 
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ancestors of the Jews had not entered Palestine. The references 
to Zebulun and Naphtali are later additions based on c. 4. 
According to the prose version, contained in that chapter, 
the Canaanites were defeated by 10,000 men from the tribes 
of Zebulun and Naphtali. C. 4 is later than c. 5 and, to some 
extent, based on misunderstandings of the ancient poem. 

A third version is found in Josh.11; here the leader of the 
Canaanites is called Jabin, as in Jud. 4, but the Israelitish 
victory is gained under the leadership of Joshua, and the 
battle is said to have been fought near the Waters of Merom. 
This is not Lake Haile, about ten miles north of the Sea of 
Galilee, but Merom is merely a corruption of Megiddo. © has 
Mappwy, with n, for Merom, and the original form of Megiddo 
was Megiddon with final m, as we find it in the final chapter 
of the Book of Zechariah and in the apocalyptic Armageddon 
(Rev. 16, 16). In v. 23 of the Song of Deborah Megiddo has 
been corrupted to Meroz; the t corresponds to the 3, and the 
‘\ to the 7%. In GA we have Mafwp instead of GV Mypwl, and 
in GL: Mapwp. Meroz was not a hamlet in the line of Sisera’s 
flight, whose Israelitish inhabitants suffered him to escape; it 
is nothing but a corruption of Megiddo, and this must have 
been Sisera’s capital. The Israelites did not curse it, but they 
destroyed it; 8 is an archaic expression for OD‘ NH, to ban, 
to devote to destruction (EB‘! 26, 685, below). T has Mam wy. 
Instead of the imperative 8 we ought to read the perfect 
ms. The clause said the Angel of Jahveh is a misplaced gloss 
which belongs to the beginning of the third stanza: Awake, 
awake, O Deborath! The phrase Angel of Jahveh has often 
been substituted for the names of ancient Israelitislf deities 
(ZDMG 63, 507, 1. 8). Wellhausen says in the translation 
of the Psalms, in the Polychrome Bible (p. 176, 1. 36): Judaism 
has turned the heathen gods into angels commissioned by JuvH 
to govern the foreign nations. 

Sisera may have been the successor of Shamgar. Both names 
seem to be Hittite. In the days of Shamgar the Canaanites 
blockaded the trade routes traversing the Great Plain so that 
the Israelites in the mountains were cut off from the Mediter- 
ranean, but the Israelitish peasantry had ceased to march out 
for the fray; so we must supply after v. 7°. V. 8°, No shield 
nor spear was seen among forty thousands of Israel, must be 
inserted between 7* and 7°, Till thou arosest, O Deborath. The 
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first part of v. 8, Dw IN oR Ina does not mean, They chose 
new gods, but God will select new ones, i. e. new leaders, when 
there is war at the gates. Instead of the meaningless D*YY ON? 18 
we must read pywa phd ny. The pious glossator wanted to 
emphasize his conviction that, if the gates of Jerusalem should 
be beset, God would elect new prophetic leaders like Deborah 
of old. The glossator may have had in mind Isaiah at the 
time of Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem.22 This gloss may 
be post-Exilic, and the line in v. 11, There they rehearsed 
Jahveh’s deeds, His yeomanry’s deeds in Israel, must be assigned 
to the same period, not only on account of the Aramaic verb 
13m, but also in view of the theological term Mp y3, deeds, ex- 
ploits, victories, lit. justifications, vindications.2* 

The preceding hemistich should be read: DIkwH PI OMS3No7 ps, 
i. e. the Issacharites marched to the gates of Megiddo (read: 
mo “yw Sx TY) at the trumpeters’ call (cf. 2S 20,1) from 
the banquets, lit. in consequence of the sownd of the trumpeters 
between the drinking-places. In Joel’s ancient poem on the 
locusts the catastrophe is announced to the wine-bibbers; the 
poet says: 

Awake, ye tipplers, and weep! and howl, all bibbers of wine! 24 
The ancient Israelites did not believe in abstinence; Amos 
(6, 4-6) speaks of the rich men in Samaria 
Who lie on ivory sofas, and sprawl on their dining-couches, 
Snapping the lute o’er the sound-hole, inditing words of song; 

Who drink the purest wine, and use the choicest perfume.25 

someay-by ovo jw mpn-by ossbin 4 

syeby ondaawn = obaam ‘aby oemba 5 

* inva’ DEY NWR "7s (pap aonb 6 
The Hebrew word for banquet, mnwn, means drinking-bout, 
and D’3NwD in v. 11 of the Song of Deborah may have the 
same meaning. Arabic mis’ab denotes a skin-bottle. In Hebrew, 
38w means, as a rule, not to drink wine, but to draw water; 
nevertheless D'A8WO may mean drinking-bouts or large vessels 
from which the wine was dipped out and served to the guests. 
Milton (Paradise Lost 11, 718) says: from cups to civil broils. 
As I stated above, the preceding verse (v. 10) contains the 
initial line of the ode. The poet begins: Ye who ride on red- 
roan asses, and ye who walk on the road, ww! This does not 
mean Sing! but Attend! i. e. give attention, listen! After having 
addressed the Israelites, both high and low, the poet apostro- 
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phizes the Cananite kings and princes. V. 3 must precede v. 2; 
the preposition 3 at the beginning of v. 2 depends on the verb 
mws, I will sing, at the end of v.3, just as we have in 
Psalm 138, 5: M7 ‘3173 YW, they will sing of the ways of 
Jahveh. Also in Arabic you say +, (,<s. The clause J will 
chant Jahveh, Israel’s God is a gloss. The poet wants to sing 
py Stanns wa my w yrs 
i, e. of the locks that streamed in Israel, of the willingness of 
the people, viz. for war. We must supply at the end: say). 
Also at the end of the last stanza but one we must read in- 
stead of the meaningless 55y “W339 mvnDpr, two pieces of em- 
broideries for the necks of the spoil, ve38 529, for each of his 
warriors. The plural My 5 does not mean princes, although 
it is so explained in the gloss which we find in v. 9: My heart 
is for Israel’s rulers, for the ardent among the people; My 
means long hair: at the beginning of a campaign the men let 
their hair grow long. Also 3%8& Myr we, at the end of the 
Song of Moses in Deut. 32, 42, means the long-haired head of 
the foe. It has about the same meaning as YY “pip in 
Psalm 68, 22.26 

Time will not permit me to discuss further philological 
details.27 I will only remark that we must read at the beginning 
of vy. 13 instead of the meaningless O18) TY TY 18, then 
he made a fugitive rule for the nobles, nad NIV p35, the 
ranks attached themselves to the nobles, the ranks followed the 
leaders. In view of 7 "wp DM, loyally attached to thee and 
eager to follow thee in Ps. 110,4 (JHUC, No. 114, p. 110) we 
might be tempted to read ond AY nw; but Iw is an 
Assyrian loanword, which is found only in post-Exilic passages;?* 
so we cannot have it in this ancient poem. There is a difference 
between 5 p23 and 3 pas. The latter means to be attached to, 
the former to attach oneself to. The suggestion that ™’ was 
a transposition of WY’ was made by Winckler, but this emen- 
dation has been rejected by all expositors. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to add that we must resort to several emendations, 
transpositions, excisions, and additions; the received text can 
be explained only by those who do not know Hebrew. 

I will give in conclusion a metrical translation of the genuine 
lines?? of the triumphal ode celebrating the Battle of Armageddon 
about 1250B.c. The ancient Israelitish poet, who may have been 
a man of Deborath in Issachar, begins his pzan as follows:*° 
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The Battle by the Waters of Megiddo. 


i 10 *Ye who ride on red-roan asses,* 
ye who walk on the road, attend! 
Hear, © ye kings! Give ear 
O ye chieftains! tI will sing? 
Of the locks that streamed in Israel, 
of the people’s ardor* for war;* 
Of the march of Israel’s myriads 
against Sisera, King of Megiddo; 
Of the fight of the stars of heaven 
and fiery flashes of lightning.” 


In the days of Shamgar ben-Anath’® 
caravans {utterly} ceased, 
And those who had traveled on the roads 
had to take roundabout ways. 
7*}} Israel’s yeomanry ceased 
to march out for the fray: 
8°{] No [shield] nor spear was seen 
among forty thousands of Israel, 
7> Till thou arosest, O Deborath, 
arosest, a mother in Israel. 


iii 12 Awake! Awake! O Deborath! (*) 
awaken thy people’s myriads! * 
15* Then {} Deborath’s people, Issachar, 
sent down to The Plain its footfolk; 
14 From Ephraim, too, they descended,’ 
thy Benjamite brethren were with thee; 
From Machir came truncheon-bearers, 
from Issachar wielders of the ‘staff; 
The ranks followed the nobles, {* 
the people* marched down as warriors. 


iv 15° In Reuben’s tribal branches 
the great held back in doubt:? 
16 °They dwelt at the fire-places* 
to listen to pastoral flutes. 
17 Dan served on foreign ships, 
and Zebulun?? dwelt near the shore.? 
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18 But Issachar’s%}# people recked not 
of life }} on the heights of the mounts: 
11 At the trumpeters’ call from the banquets” 
**they marched to the gates of Megiddo. 


19° The kings came and fought ** 

at Taanach by the Waters of Megiddo; 
20 In heaven fought the stars 

from their courses against Sisera. 
22 Then clattered the hoofs of the steeds 

at the bellow® of Jsrael’s Bull, 
21 Kishon’s stream swept them away,* 

Sextinguished the lives of his strong ones. 

23 They utterly banned Megiddo, () 

they utterly banned her dwellers.’ 


3; °°sThrough the lattice-oriel} peered 
and pried the mother of Sisera:}; 
““His train is long in coming, 
*xthe steps of his chariots tarry.” 
29 The wisest of her ladies answers, 
replies to her anxious question: 
30 Behold, they will find*» spoil, 
a damsel or two for each head,” 
Spoil of dyed stuffs for Sisera,™ 


two broideries for each warrior.” ** ¢? 


Blessed above women is Jael,** 

blessed** in the tents jof the nobles}: 
Water he asked, she gave milk, 

curds in a bowl }} did she bring him; 
Her hand she puts forth to the tent-pin, 

her right hand to the workmen’s hammer; 
She hammered,”’ shattered his head, 

battered and pierced his temples; 
At her feet he sank, he fell,[]*? 
x24¥% The lay] there }} of life bereft.©~ 





(a) 1 at that time Deborah¢ sang as follows (B) 10 who sit on colts 
(y) 3 I to Juve (8) I will chant Juva, Israel’s God (e) 2 praise Juva 
(2) 9 My heart is for Israel’s rulers, for the ardent among the people.” 
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(7,) 4 O Juva, when from Seir Thou departedst, 

when from Edom’s land Thou strodest, 

Then earth {and heavens} quaked, $'¢ 
the welkin showered water; 
5 Before Him@d mountains[¢] melted, |] 

before fthe God of Israel. (#) 6 in the days of Jael 
(t) 8* New ones will God select at the time they beset the gates. 
(x) 23 said the Angel of Java 
(2) 12” Arise, O Barak {9} muster thy muster! $$ 
(u) 15* thus Barak called Zebulun and Naphtali to Kedesh  (v) 14 thither’ 
(§) 14 marshal’s (0) 15* the princes of Issachar (x) 13 of Java 
(¢) 16° as to Reuben’s tribal branches, the great held back in doubt 
(s) 16° why did (t) 17 in Gilead, beyond the Jordan, dwelt they 
(2) why didhe (¢) of the great seat (y)18 Zebulun (yw) and Naphtali 
(wo) 11 They rehearsed there Java's deeds, His yeomanry’s* deeds in Israel 
(2%) then (88) 19 then fought the kings of Canaan 
(77) 20 they fought (8%) 22 bellow (e¢) 21 the stream drowned them 
(33) Kishon’s stream (4) 23 for they came not to the help of Javu! 
(#3) 28 through the window (tt) why is (xx) why do 
(7.2) 29 also she herself (vv) 30 divide (vv) man 
(33) 30 spoil of dyed stuffs (00) one™ or (xz) as spoil 
(pp) 19° gain of silver they took not (os) 24 the wife of the Kenite Heber 
(tT) above women (vv) 26 Sisera (~~) 27 at her feet he sank, he fell 
(77) when he sank (vv) he fell 
(ww) 31 So perish thine enemies all,” but be thy friends as the sunrise! op 





(c) 4 showered 
(d) 5 Java (e) that is Sinai (f) Java (g) 12 ben-Abinoam 
(h) 14 to the Plain (i) 17 and dwelt at its creeks (k) 11 Juvu’s people 
(/) 23 to the help of Juvu as fighters (m) 30 dyed stuffs (m)31 OJuvu 
(0) 31 in its power (p) then the land was secure for forty years 


(a) 1 and Barak ben-Abinoam (6) praise JuvH 


Sisera and the allied kings of Canaan succumbed to Israel 
in the great battle by the Waters of Megiddo. The same fate 
will befall the kings of the earth gathered to the battle of that 
great day of God Almighty 

For the last battle of the world, 
The Armageddon of the race. 


Notes. 


(1) Presidential Address at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Oriental Society, Boston, April 16, 1914. 

(2) That is, the inhabitants of Maon (1 S 25, 2) which is 
represented by the modern Khirbet Ma‘in (south of Hebron). 
See my paper Bean and Amathitis in Actes du Seizieme Congrés 
international des Orientalistes (Athens, 1912) p. 64. 
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(3) See my paper, Joel’s Poem on the Locusts in =ENIA, 
Hommage international a luniversité Nationale de Gréce (Athens, 
1912) p. 384. 

(4) The older (Philoxenian) Syriac version (508 a. p.) has 
1730; the later (Harclean) version (616 A.D.) ])T3ND 18 (cf. EB‘ 
23, 212°). 

(5) See Nestle’s article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible (DB) vol. ii, p. 305%, 5). 

(6) TLZ = Theologische Literaturzeitung. For the other 
abbreviations (EB, EB'!, IN, JHUC, KAT, OLZ, WZKM, &c.) 
see this JourNAL, vol. xxxii, p. 10, n. 11; ef. vol. xxviii, p. 112 
and OLZ 16, 488. 

(7) Contrast Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895) 
pp. 263-266. 

(8) See Haupt, The Book of Micah (Chicago, 1910) p. 50; 
cf. JAOS 32, 120. 

(9) Cf. the letter of William G. Menchine in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun of August 13, 1912. 

(10) Cf. the letter of Dr. Elbridge C. Price in the Balti- 
more Evening Sun, Aug. 15, 1912. 

(11) Cf. Alan H. Gardiner’s translation in the new 
Journal of Egyptian Archeology, vol. i, part 1 (London, January, 
1914). I am indebted for this reference to Dr. A. Ember. 

(12) Cf. E. Oberhummer in Mitt. k. k. Geogr. Gesellschaft 
in Wien, 1911, Heft 12, p. 637. This sacred mountain, which 
was visited by A. Musil (Mic. 57, 4) on July 2, 1910, is situated 
at about 27° N, 37° E, about a day’s journey SW of the station 
Dér-al-Hamra of the Hejiz Railway, about four days journey 
SE of Tebak. A preliminary report of Professor Musil, who 
was accompanied by Dr. Leopold Koser, of the Geological 
Institute of the University of Vienna, was published in the 
Anzeiger of the philological-historical class of the Vienna 
Academy, May 17, 1911. Musil’s explorations were briefly 
described in a cablegram from Vienna, printed in the Baltimore 
American, Dec. 11, 1910, also in the Berlin weekly Das Echo, 
July 6, 1911. According to Musil, the Hebrews followed a great 
trade route from Elath (ZDMG 63, 506, 1. 12; 511, 41; 512, 8; 
513, 2) in a southeastern direction. The stations of this route 
may be easily traced. They lead to a large and well-watered 
plateau, bounded on the east by the Harrat al-Rhd. From 
this plateau there rises a long table-mountain of sandstone 
29 JAOS 34. 
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with a high, pitch-black volcano on its flattened summit. Below 
this extinct volcano there are two narrow lava-streams less 
than 4,000 years old. This table-mountain is entirely isolated. 
At the foot of the northern side of the mountain there are 
twelve large blocks of sandstone, known as al-maddabih, Heb. 
mizbehoth, sacrificial altars. Similar blocks are found at the 
western end. On the southern side are The Caves of the 
Servants of Moses, Arab. maga@ir ‘abid Misd. From this 
region the Edomite ancestors of the Jews proceeded north- 
ward, afterwards invading Palestine from the south. Cf. my 
paper The Burning Bush and The Origin of Judaism in the 
«Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. xlviii, 
No. 193 (Philadelphia, 1909), pp. 360. 361. 364-366. Ober- 
hummer (loc. cit. 633) has called attention to the fact that 
the statement in Baedeker’s Paliistina’ (1910) p. 197 with 
regard to the Jabal Barghir or Jabal an-Nér in the neighbor- 
hood of Elath is incorrect. Contrast Kittel’s Gesch. Isr. 
(Gotha, 1912) p. 510, n. 3. 

(13) Cf. ZDMG 63, 517, 1.37; AJSL 22, 256; 26, 9. 

(14) Cf. Geo. A. Smith, The Historical Geography of Pal- 
estine, pp. 386. 389. 

(15) Cf. Haupt, The Book of Micah (Chicago, 1910) p. 19, 
n. 18; p. 36, n. 38; cf. JBL 32, 32. 33. 

(16) Cf Haupt, Micah, p.19, n. 17. The horns of the altar 
are a survival of the pre-Davidic Israelitish bull-worship (DB 1, 
77*; 342; EB 124, 5; 631). Ps. 118, 27°, which should be in- 
serted after v. 20, means: With palm-branches join the pro- 
cession, aye, up to the horns of the altar! Cf. NON, reunion, 
social gathering, Succ. 45". See my paper in ZAT 35, part 2. 

(17) See Julius Ley, Grundziige des Rhythmus, des Vers- 
und Strophenbaues in der hebriiischen Poesie (Halle, 1875) p. 218, 
n.1; Zapletal, Das Deboralied (Freiburg, 1905) p. 39; ef. 
E. Sievers, Metr. Stud. (Leipzig, 1901) pp. 418-420; E. Konig, 
Die Poesie des AT (Leipzig, 1907) pp. 29. 31. 57. 

(18) See my paper on Leah and Rachel in ZAT 29, 286; 
cf. also JAOS 32, 17; ZA 28, 241, 1.5; contrast JBL 32, 33; 
Zapletal, op. cit. p. 10. For illustrative quotations ef. BL 26; 
Mic. 28, 28; 34, 28; 40, 40. 

(19) See Carl Niebuhr, Versuch einer Reconstellation des 
Deboraliedes (Leipzig, 1894) pp. 11. 44; H. Winckler, Gesch. 
Israels, ii (1900) pp. 126.131; Cheyne, Crit Bibl. (1904) p. 450. 
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(20) The text, it may be supposed, read originally Zebulun 
instead of Asher; cf. Gunkel’s Genesis? 483. The suggestion 
that the original text may have been °3) 521 pat is gratuitous. 
See also Gressmann, Gunkel, &c, Die Schriften des AT in 
Auswahl iibersetzt, Part 24 (Gottingen, 1913) p. 178. 

(21) For the meaning of the term Levites see ZAT 29, 284, 
A. 6, und 286. There is no etymological connection between 
Levi and Leah (JBL 32, 47). 

(22) See my paper Micah’s Capucinade (JBL 29) p. 86, 
below, and The Book of Micah (AJSL 27) p. 23; ef. iid. 
p. 14, nn. 4. 5; p. 29, n. 33. 

(23) Cf. Mic. 36, 36, also ZAT 22, 168, cited by Zapletal, 
op. cit. p. 30. Syr. SM33 means both justification (acquittal, 
innocence) and victory. 

(24) See my translation in the paper cited above, n. 3. The 
Hebrew text (in Hebrew characters, not in transliteration) is 
given in the Boston Jewish Voice, Nov. 28, 1913. 

(25) See my paper on the Trumpets of Jericho in the Vienna 
Oriental Journal (WZKM) 23, 364, below. The noun p19 
means decantation or racking (EB‘' 28, 718°). Cf. also Mic. 94, 
n.*, Heb. DIDY NWN = Assyr. Saman résti (HW 671°, below; 
607°). 

(26) See my translation of this Maccabean pean in AJSL 
23, 223, x. 

(27) See my remarks on the Hebrew text of Jud. 5 in the 
Wellhausen Festschrift (Giessen, 1914) pp. 216-223; ef. the 
article Zum Deboratliede in ZAT 34, pp. 229—231. 

(28) Cf. my explanation of Ps. 110 in ZAT 35, part 2. 

(29) At the January meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Sir Charles J. Lyall discussed the relations between ancient 
Arabic poetry and ancient Hebrew songs in the OT (TLZ 
39, 254). I stated in my paper The Religion of the Hebrew 
Prophets, in the Transactions of the Third International Con- 
gress for the History of Religions, vol. i (Oxford, 1908) p. 272, 
that, if the glosses of an illustrative or theological character 
were eliminated, the genuine prophecies of Amos read like 
ancient Arabic poems; see also my Bibl. Liebeslieder (Leipzig, 
1907) p. liii. 

(30) The metrical reconstruction of the Hebrew text is given 
on pp. 225 and 224 of the Wellhausen Festschrift. 





Stage-emendations in the Uttara-Rama-charita.—By Suri- 
PAD Krisona Benvatkar, Harvard University, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


For the last two years or so I have been engaged in pre- 
paring for the Harvard Oriental Series an edition of Bhavabhiti’s 
Uttara-Rama-charita. The work is to be in three volumes. 
The first volume, which contains a general introduction and 
an English translation, will be out in three or four months. 
The second contains—besides the text in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
an index to first lines, and a glossary of Prakrit words with 
their Sanskrit equivalents—some five appendices giving among 
other things the results of the application of certain verse 
tests to the three extant plays of Bhavabhiti with a view to 
determine their chronological sequence. The last volume is 
devoted to notes, variant readings, and critical apparatus, and 
a few more appendices discussing topics such as ‘text-tradition 
of the play’, ‘stage-conditions in ancient India’, and so forth. 
The last two volumes are being printed in the Nirnaya Sagar 
Press of Bombay, and although more than half the text is 
already in type, still owing to the distance at which the work 
has to be carried on, it will be some time next year before 
these volumes are actually published. The subject matter of 
the following paper is taken from two appendices in the third 
volume. 

Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum lists some eighty five 
manuscripts of the Uttara-Rama-charita (text and commen- 
taries), and in the lists of manuscripts published since 1903 
I have noted some thirty new manuscripts; so that, even after 
allowing for repetitions in the lists and for loss of manuscripts, 
the number of manuscripts that are available for constituting 
the text of the play is well over a hundred. Of course not 
all these manuscripts would be ultimately valuable, but it is 
at least necessary to examine them, if it be merely to discard 
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them later; and I intended to do so before actually publishing 
my edition. However this is a task that may easily take years, 
and since, strangely enough, in spite of the fact that there 
are some twelve Indian editions of the play, no Occidental 
edition of it has so far appeared, I was advised to put forth 
at first a tentative edition of the play, going back to it and 
preparing a second definitive edition as early as I could. The 
present edition accordingly .is based on only eight manu- 
scripts. 

The selection of these particular eight manuscripts was made 
for various reasons. In the first place, I tried to get together 
manuscripts from parts of India widely different from each 
other, such as Madras and Nepal, Poona and Calcutta, Guzerat 
and Vizagapatam. Secondly, the manuscripts are written in 
four different characters: Nevari, Devanagari, Grantha, and 
Telugu, only the first two of which slightly resemble each other 
in the form of their letters. Lastly, the manuscripts belong 
to different ages, ranging from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
century, and at least four of these eight manuscripts have in- 
dependent value. Hence the results yielded by a careful col- 
lation of these manuscripts, although admittedly tentative, may 
at least be regarded as sufficiently plausible. I shall give a 
few significant illustrations. 

The 27th stanza of the fifth act of the Uttara~-Rama-charita 
runs as follows: 

Ajitam punyam irjasvi kakutsthasyeva te mahah 
reyase Sasvato Devo Varahah parikalpatam. 
Instead, the commentator Viraraighava and three of the eight 
manuscripts used for my edition give a prose passage identical 
with the above stanza in the beginning and end‘. One of these 
manuscripts is the oldest extant manuscript of the play, being 
dated Saiivat 309 of the Nepal era, which corresponds to the 
year 1196 of the Christian era. This fact therefore gives us 
a line of manuscripts genetically descended from an original 
exemplar of the twelfth century or earlier. Owing to a fracture 
or a peeling off of the leaf at this particular place, the ori- 
ginal exemplar apparently had a lacuna which in a conscien- 
tious copy would be indicated by a blank. This later came 
to be filled in by the insertion of a few words which along with 





t The identical portions are un-italicized. 
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the beginning and the end could give some sort of a meaning 
to the whole passage such as we find it in the printed editions 
of the play with Viraraghava’s commentary. Manuscripts which 
give the original stanza intact I call A manuscripts; those 
which give the substitute prose passage I call B manuscripts. 


In addition to the case above described there are a number 
of other cases—over seventy-five—where manuscripts of class 
A give consistently readings different from those of class B; 
and while some of these variations can conceivably be ex- 
plained away as scribal errors, there are others where a de- 
liberate change of some sort seems to be in evidence. I shall 
cite only one instance, which comes from the prologue at the 
beginning of the play. All A manuscripts read the first half 
of the second stanza thus: 

Yam Brahmanam iyan Devi Vag vasyevanuvartate, 
while the B manuscripts read: 

Yam Brahmanam iyan Devi Vag vasyvanvavartata; 
where there is a deliberate change of tense—from ‘anuvartate’, 
present, to ‘anvavartata’, imperfect. The original reading de- 
scribed Bhavabhiti as one ‘on whom the Goddess of Speech 
attends as a submissive handmaid’; while the other reading— 
presumably introduced after the poet’s death—describes him 
as one ‘on whom the Goddess of Speech attended as a sub- 
missive handmaid’. 

Other cases of variation were in the same fashion submitted 
to a careful scrutiny, and as a result I am able to group the 
changes under the following headings. 

1. Omissions. I shall mention three of the most significant 
places where A manuscripts give the passage and B manu- 
scripts omit it. The passages are!: act vii, stanza 38; act i, 
stanza 31 and the three speeches immediately preceding; and 
act iii, the whole passage from stanza 21 to the end of Rama’s 
speech following stanza 24. This last omission covers four 
stanzas, and fourteen lines of prose. Now it is of course 
possible to explain omissions as due to errors of vision or the 
accidental loss of an intervening leaf. But this explanation 
does not readily commend itself in a place where the passages 
omitted happen to be just the passages that we would like 





1 My references are to the Nirnaya Sagar edition of the play with 
Viraraghava’s commentary. 
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to see omitted, or, at any rate, such as a company of actors 
wishing to stage the play would inevitably omit as being not 
necessary to the action of the play. The three cases selected 
are of this nature. 

2. Alterations both in the order and the wording of a 
passage. These occur quite frequently and, in many cases, 
the two or more available variants are equally good. Some 
of the changes are of such a radical nature and are often 
such distinct improvements that one is led to ask whether it 
is Bhavabhiti himself revising and perfecting the earlier form 
of the work. Such a procedure would be just in the manner 
of the poet. 

3. Insertions and modifications in the stage-directions and 
other minor changes calculated to assist the actor in inter- 
preting his part correctly, or to produce dramatic vividness. 
Of the former kind, I have been able to put together some 
twenty or twenty-five instances where the B manuscripts usu- 
ally give a stage-direction or a form of address more precise 
or more exactly corresponding to the character and the 
occasion. Of the latter kind I will mention just one instance. 
Act iii, stanza’26, reads as follows (I give the English trans- 
lation): 

‘Thou art my life, my second heart; thou art the moon- 
light to my eyes, and to my body the immortal ambrosia’: 
with these and a hundred other words of endearment her 
simple and loving soul thou didst beguile; and her now— 
alas! why utter the rest? 
At the conclusion of the stanza the speaker, Vasanti, goes 
into a swoon. Now if Vasanti was going to swoon at all, the 
best opportunity for it was of course the word ‘alas’. Instead 
she waits to complete the stanza, saying ‘I shall not talk any 
more’ (but go quietly into a swoon)! In a case like this the 
acting version would certainly omit the last words of the 
stanza, ‘why utter the rest?’—and this is just what some manu- 
scripts of class B do. 

I shall not inflict any further details upon you, but merely 
state my conclusion. The Uttara-Rama-charita has come down 
to us in two sufficiently distinct text-traditions, and one of 
these gives us a number of characteristic divergences which 
are best explained as successive stage-emendations, most of 
them introduced after Bhavabhiti’s death and in the course 
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of the later stage-history of the play, although a few of them 
may well have come from the poet himself. That the Uttara- 
Rama-charita had a stage-history I infer from a passage in 
the Prithviraja-vijaya, a poem of the twelfth century which has 
survived to us in only one incomplete manuscript written on 
birch-bark, and which I am at present editing for the Biblio- 
theca Indica series of Calcutta. 

Assuming the truth of this result I draw from it two further 
corollaries. The first I should rather state as a problem. We 
know that Kalidasa’s Sakuntala has come down to us in two 
or three or four recensions, and scholars are still disputing 
as to which of them is genuine. Now would it not be possible, 
I wonder, after a scientific study of all the available manu- 
script material, to come down to two ultimate recensions of 
the play, the differences between them being not necessarily 
greater than those between the first and the second quarto 
of Hamlet? In that case both would be genuine, one being 
the acting version of the other, possibly prepared by Kalidasa 
himself. I have already found out some evidence in support 
of such a theory, but the whole problem is so intricate as 
well as interesting that [ hope sometime to study it in a 
thorough manner and with the help of all the available 
material. 

My second corollary is this: If in this manner we find 
reason to believe in the existence in ancient India of some 
sort of regular companies of actors who gave in a particular 
locality plays written for them by a more or less limited group 
of dramatists, then, in the very nature of the case, it is to 
be expected that the form, history, and development of drama 
would be different for different localities. A court-poet like 
Kalidasa, for instance, would write dramas exclusively dealing 
with the life at court and especially in the harem. Open-air 
performances given at fairs—such as those of Bhavabhiti— 
would differ from them not only in the theme selected, but 
also in the stage-conditions, by which I mean not merely the 
stage-properties but also the nature of the audience, which 
would have a deciding influence on the form of the drama. 
Viewed in this light the ten rapakas of Hindu dramatists, 
some of which under a more or less disguised form exist in 
India even to the present day, would acquire quite a new 
Significance. In any case these considerations will at least 
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teach us caution in making any sweeping generalizations re- 
garding the Indian drama. In India no less than in Greece 
or Mediaeval Europe the drama as an institution came into 
existence in answer to a felt demand on the part of the 
people, and the different forms which it probably assumed in 
different Provinces were due to differences of environment. 
Hindu drama was not, as is sometimes thought, a form of 
literary exercise in a dead language. Sanskrit for that matter 
is not even now in any real sense of the term a dead language. 
Often it happens to be the only available means of communica- 
tion between scholars in different parts of India. Even now 
at times there are revivals of old Sanskrit plays such as the 
Sakuntala or the Mudra-Rakshasa: I have myself seen the 
former given by a regular professional company. To under- 
stand a play rightly we must therefore study the stage-condi- 
tions, partly with the help of direct statements as given in 
Bharata’s Natya-Sastra and partly in the light of such indirect 
testimony as the extant dramas afford us. I may announce 
here in passing that I have at present on hand a critical 
edition of Bharata’s Natya-Sastra to be published under the 
auspices of the Harvard Oriental Series. 








PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


AT ITS 
MEETING IN BOSTON AND CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


1914 


The annual meeting of the Society, being the hundred 


twenty-sixth occasion of its assembling, was held in Boston and 
Cambridge, Mass., on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Easter 
Week, April 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1914. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
S€SSIONS : 


Abbott Cunningham Kellner Quackenbos 
Anesaki Dennis, J. T. Kent, R. G. Ropes 

Arnold Edgerton Lanman Schoff 
Asakawa Fisher Lyon Sprengling 
Atkinson Haas Missirian Steele 

Barret Haupt Moore, G. F. Thompson 
Barton Hopkins Moore, Mrs. Warren, W. F. 
Bates, Mrs. Hussey, Miss Nies, J. B. Werren 
Belvalkar Jackson Ogden, C. J. Winslow 
Channing, Miss Jackson, Mrs. Oliphant Woods 


Chester Jastrow Price Worrell 
Clay Tora: 45, 


The first session was held in the House of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury Street, Boston, 
beginning at 11 a. m. the President, Professor Paul Haupt, 
being in the chair. 
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The reading of the minutes of the meeting in Philadelphia, 
March 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1913, was dispenst with, because 
they had already been printed in the Journal (vol. 33, part 4, 
pages i-xi). 

The Committee of Arrangements presented its report, thru 
Professor Lanman, in the form of a printed program. The 
succeeding sessions were appointed for Thursday afternoon at 
three o’clock, Friday morning at half past nine, Friday after- 
noon at three, and Saturday morning at half past nine. It 
was announst that there would be an informal meeting of the 
members on Thursday evening; that the members of the Society 
were invited to be the guests of the resident members at lun- 
cheon at half past twelve on Friday, the men at the Harvard 
Club and the women at the College Club; that the session on 
Friday afternoon would be devoted to papers dealing with the 
historical study of religion and to those of a more general 
character; and that the annual subscription dinner would take 
place on Friday at half past six at the Colonial Club, Cam- 
bridge. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Corresponding Secretary, Professor A. V. Williams 


Jackson, presented the following report: 

During the past year the correspondence of the Society has been fully 
as large as in previous years, if not actually larger. The majority of the 
communications received naturally came from different parts of America 
and Europe, but some came from the Orient itself, Japan, India, Persia, 
and other parts of Asia being represented. 

A memorandum that may interest the Society came from Capt. Corne- 
lius C. Smith, of the U. S. Army, who was for a number of years in the 
Philippines, but is now stationed at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. He writes 
(Feb. 8, 1914) that he is engaged on a book to be entitled ‘Mindanao and 
its People’, which will be appropriately illustrated and will deal not only 
with the Moros and the pagan wild tribes, but also with the fauna and 
flora of the island. 

Two notes worth mentioning came from Mr. Benjamin Burges Moore, 
now traveling in Central Asia and Persia, who has been proposed for 
election to membership at this meeting. At Samarkand he took pains to 
examine and carefully measure the Kék Tash, or coronation-stone, which 
Tamerlane and his successors mounted when they were crowned. This 
historic stone has been described by several travelers, notably by Schuyler, 
and was inspected also by me in 1910. Mr. Moore notes that there are 
no arabesque inscriptions on it, as is sometimes stated, but only an orna- 
mental design; the stone itself, a gray composite, is 0.65 m. in height and 
rests upon a base of two blocks, each 0.13 m. in height. Mr. Moore’s 
journey across Northern Persia from Mashhad to Teheran was a severe 
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one thru heavy snows and took 17 days. He notes that at Damghan ‘they 
are finding prehistoric bodies and remains’. He ‘was taken into the mos- 
ques at Semnan and took photographs’. 
The Corresponding Secretary attended the annual meeting of the Ame- 
rican Year Book Corporation in January as representative of the Society. 
The American Year Book, besides being valuable as a general record, 
gives appropriate space to Oriental matters and to Oriental scholarship 
in America, and it is to be hoped that the members of the Society will 
lend their support to this undertaking by subscribing for the volume 
each year. 
Two members have been taken from us by death during the past year. 
The Rev. Samuel Rolles Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, and canon of Christ Church since 1883, died Feb. 26, 1914, at the 
age of 68 years. As teacher, author of numerous treatises on Biblical and 
Hebraic subjects, and member of the Old Testament Revision Company 
from 1876 to 1884, he rendered signal service to Oriental scholarship. He 
was elected an honorary member of the Society in 1909. 
The Rev. John L. Scully, Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Lawrence 
Street, New York City, died March 11, 1914. He had been a member of 
the Society since 1908, 
In concluding this report the Secretary wishes to express once again 
his appreciation of the continued co-operation of all those who are asso- 
ciated with him in the work of the Society. 
Professor Jastrow spoke of the scholarly work of Professor 
Driver; Professor Barton, after adding to this tribute, referred 
to the achievements of Professor Wellhausen and moved that 
a committee of three be appointed to send him a congratu- 
latory letter on the occasion of his 70th birthday. This motion . 
was unanimously carried, and the chair appointed Professors 
Barton, Moore, and Jastrow. 

































REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 





The annual report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, 
was presented by Professor: Jackson, as follows: 








RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SoclETY FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC, 31, 1913. 







Receipts 








Balance from old account, Dec. 31,1912...... $ 1277.49 
BEE GEM ce ccc cet e eee e ee 8 $ 1002.75 
Sales of the Journal... . 2. cs cecsece 175.16 
COMB cee ee eas sseeeceesecess 
Life membership. ... . Tere ernr see 75.00 
Dues on hand, undeposited......... vars 40.00 1517.91 






§ 2795.40 
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Expenditures 


Printing of the Journai, Volume 33 ..... . . $1325.25 

Sundry printing and addressing ........-. 61:10 

Account book ..... 2.25 

De 6 « «4 & @ ee ee ee ; 92.76 

Editors’ honoraria . . . ‘ ; ‘ oe ie 200.00 

Subvention to Oriental Bibliography os 285.61 

Subvention to Dictionary of Islam .... ee 50.25 

Interest written off (Savings Banks) . . . 266.19 2283.41 

Balance to new account ......+.6+e+s-eee8-8 511.99 
§ 2795.40 


STATEMENT 
1912 1913 
Bradley Type Fund ..... » . « + « $3178.21 § 3337.95 
Cotheal Fund (with ccommuiated tenet cose « SO 1436.12 
ston Savings Bank deposit. ... owe 225.51 234.61 
2 Ch., R. I. & Pacific Ry. bonds (ap seox,) cece NIT 1780.00 
1 Virginian Railway bond (approx.) ....... 990,00 1000.00 


§ 7561.60 § 7788.68 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Torrey 
and Oertel, was presented by Professor Jackson, as follows: 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also seen the 
Society’s bonds in his possession and compared the entries in the cash 
book with the vouchers and bank and pass books, and have found all 
correct. 

Cuarves C, Torrey) 


New Haven, Conn., April 8, 1914. en Gicane f Auditors. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

The Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the 
following report: . 

In addition to the acknowledging of serial publications and accessioning 
of new books, the work of classifying and cataloguing the library has 
gone forward. The scheme of classification, which is brief, but adapted 
to the needs of the Library, is based on that of the Oriental Bibliography, 
We have classified and catalogued the books in Oriental science, Oriental 
history, geography, etc., linguistics, general and comparative, the Ural- 
Altaic group, the Indo-Chinese group, except Chinese (the cataloguing 
of which is now being done) and Japanese. The Semitic group is being 
arranged preparatory to final work, and the other groups will be classed 
in their turn. 
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The catalog of serial publications is being rapidly revised and the 
entries brought up to date, about two-thirds of the titles now being in 
the new catalog. It is our purpose to publish during the coming year 
a catalog of serial publications, as well as an index to the MSS. In this 
way the Library will be made accessible to the members of the Society. 
As soon as this has been accomplished it is our purpose to publish as 
a second part a catalog of the balance of the Library. 

In this connection it gives me pleasure to mention the fact that I 
received on April 12th a check for $200. from Professor J. R. Jewett 
for the work of the Library, this being his subscription for last year 
and this year. It has been turned over to the Treasurer for the Lib- 
rary fund, 

Among the new books received within the year are the following: 
Bergstrisser, G. Hunain ibn Ishak und seine Schule. 1913. 

Bharucha, 8. D. Pahlavi-Pazend-English glossary. 1912, 
Budge, E. A. W., ed. Syrian anatomy, pathology and therapeutics, or 

“The book of medicines”. 1913. 2v. 

Chatterji, J. C. The Hindu realism. 1912. 

Collected Sanskrit writings of the Parsis. pt. 3, Mainyoi Khard. 1912, 
Conant, C. E. The Pepet law in Phillipine languages. 1913. 

Dinshaw, V. The date and country of Zarathushtra. 1912. 
Friedlaender, I. Die Chadhirlegende und der Alexanderroman. 1913, 
Gerini, G. E. Siam and its productions, arts, and manufactures. 1912. 
The Kashmir series of texts and studies. v. 1. The Shiva sttra Vi- 

marshini. 1911. v. 3. Kshemaraja. The Pratyabhijia Hridaya. 1911. 
Kerestedjian, B. Quelques matériaux pour un dictionnaire étymologique 

de la langue turque. 1912. 

Konig, E. Das antisemitische Hauptdogma, 1914. 
Kuka, M. N. The antiquity of the Iranian calendar and of the era of 

Zoroaster. 1913. 

Modi, J. J. Anthropological papers. 1912, 

Moulton, J. H. Early Zoroastrianism. 1913. 

Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums. 6. Bd., 5.—6. Heft. 
Paffrath,T. Zur Gétterlehre in den altbabylonischen K6nigsinschriften. 1913, 

Pahlavi text series. no. 1. Manushchihar. Epistles. 1912. no. 2, Pahlavi 

rivayat. 1913. 

Porta linguarum orientalium. pars 16. Briinnow, R. E. Arabische Chresto- 

mathie. 2. Aufl. 1913. 

Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten. 11. Band, 4. Heft. 

Negelein, J. von. Der Traumschliissel des Jagaddeva. 1912. 

The sacred laws of the Aryas. v. 3. The Prayaschitta Adhyaya. 1913. 
Studies in Jewish literature in honor of Kaufmann Kohler. 1913. 
Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen Orients. 1. Heft. 

Strothmann, R. Das Staatsrecht der Zaiditen. 1912. 

Swift. H. A study of the Lloco language. 1909. 
Tagore law lectures. 1910. Remfry, C. O. Commercial law in British 

India. 1912. 

Tate, G. P. Seistan. 1910—12, 2v. 
Tehmuras Dinshaw Anklesaria. The social code of the Parsees in Sa- 

sanian times. 1912. 
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Thierry, G. J. De religieuze beteekenis van het aegyptische koningschap. 
1. De titulatuur. 1913. 

Thompson, R. C. A new decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphics. 1913. 

Tiele, C. P. The religion of the Iranian peoples. pt. 1. 1912. 

Vararaj Vamsavatara. The history of Siam from A. D. 1350—1809. 1913. 3v. 

Zimmermann, R. Die Quellen der Mahanariyana-Upanisad. 1913. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS. 


The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Oertel 
and Torrey, was presented by Professor Lanman, as follows: 

A few slight typographical changes will be made in the next volume. 
The volume-number and date will hereafter be printed in Arabic numerals. 
The abbreviated title, together with the number of volume and part, will 
be printed on the back of each instalment. The separate paging of the 
Proceedings will be discontinued. Signatures will be added to each sheet, 
as a guide for the binder. It will be necessary to print the first and 
second parts of the new volume as one double number, to appear in July. 
This arrangement will make it possible to print two lengthy papers 
without a break. 

All of the foregoing reports were severally accepted as 
presented. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 


elected members of the Society (for convenience the names of 
those elected at a subsequent session are included in this list): 


Honorary MemBer 


Professor C. Snouck-Hurgronje 


Corporate MemsBers 


Mr. Arséne Aftandil Prof. Robert Ernest Hume 
Prof. Masaharu Anesaki Rev. Frederic C. Meredith 
Mr. Shripad K. Belvalkar Rev. John Miller 

Mr. Pierre A, Bernard Mr. Garabed M. Missirian 
Mr. Henry J. Cadbury Mr. Benjamin Burges Moore 
Mr. Clarence S. Fisher Mr. Edward Theodore Newell 
Mr. Kingdon Gould Mr. Paul Bowman Popenoe 
Mr. Philip 8. Henry Dr. Israel Schapiro 

Prof. Jacob Hoschander Rev. Henry Swift 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1914-1915 


The committee appointed to nominate officers for the year 
1914—1915, consisting of Professors Hopkins, R. G. Kent, and 
Ropes, reported thru Professor Ropes, as follows: 

President—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of Philadelphia. 
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Vice-Presidents—Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven; Professor 
George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr; Professor Richard J. H. Gottheil, of 
New York. ; 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of New 
York. 

Recording Secretary—Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 

Treasurer—Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven." 

Directors—The officers above named, and Professor Charles R. Lan- 
man, of Cambridge; Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore; Professor 
Robert F. Harper, of Chicago; Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York; 
Professor Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven; Professor James H. Woods, 
of Cambridge; Professor Leroy Carr Barret, of Hartford. 

The Committee desires to express its conviction that in introducing 
into the Board of Directors several new members they are meeting 
adequately a situation which has gradually grown up without intention, 
but which it would be advisable to change. They desire also to express 
the opinion that in their judgment it would be desirable in future to 
retire each succeeding President without election to the Board of Directors 
for a term of three years at least. 

The officers thus nominated were thereupon duly elected. 

After a recess of five minutes, the President delivered the 
annua! address, the subject being ‘Armageddon.’ At 12:20 p.m. 
the Society took a recess until three o’clock. 
SECOND SESSION. 

The afternoon session was opened at 3: 02 p. m., President 
Haupt being in the chair. The Society proceeded to the hearing 
of communications, in the following order: 

Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College: A cylinder inscription 


from Nippur of the time of the dynasty of Agade. — Remarks by Pro- 
fessor Jastrow. 

Rev. Dr. J. B, Nies, of Brooklyn: On the origin of the Sumerian signs 
dub, dubbin, amar, and Jal. 

Professor K. Asakawa, of Yale University: Some problems of the 
origin of the feudal land-tenure in Japan. 

Dr. W. H. Worrett, of Hartford Theological Seminary: An investi- 
gation of Arabic h and h with the Réntgen apparatus. (Illustrated with 
lantern slides.) 

Mr. S. K. Betvarkcar, of Poona, India: Studies in Bhavabhiti’s 
Uttararamacarita. — Remarks by Professor Lanman, Dr. Abbott, and 
Professor Jackson. In reply to a question by Dr. Ogden, the author 
added some remarks on the Prakrit text of the drama. 

Mr. F. A. Connixenam, of Merchantville, N.J.: The Sothic cycle used 
by the Egyptians. — Remarks and a question by Rev. Dr. Winslow and 
reply by the author. Further remarks by Professor Haupt. 

Professor F. Epcertox, of the University of Pennsylvania: Progress 
of the Corpus of Vedic Variants. 

30 JAOS 34. 
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Professor F. Epaerron: Vedic notes — 1. AV. 4. 27. 4; 2. AV.4.6. 3, 
apaskambha; 3. AV. 4.5.7. — Remarks by Professor Lanman and 
Dr. Ogden. 


At six o’clock the Society adjourned for the day. 


THIRD SESSION. 


The members reassembled on Friday morning at 9:52 a.m. 
for the third session. The President, Professor Haupt, was in 
the chair. The reading of papers was resumed, as follows: 


Professor E. W. Hopkins, of Yale University: The priest and the 
frogs. — Remarks by Professor Edgerton. 

Professor E. W. Horxiss: The decapitation of Visnu. 

Dr. M. Sprenetine, of Harvard University: Lexicographical notes on 
the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University: Indo-Iranian 
notes. — Remarks by Professor Hopkins and Dr. Ogden. 

Professor R. G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: Note on 
Atharva-Veda 20. 127. 10. — Remarks by Professor Edgerton, Dr. Ogden, 
and Professor Lanman. 

Dr. C. J. Oapzx, of Columbia University: Notes on the chronology 
of the Behistén inscription of King Darius. — Remarks by Professor 
Jackson. 

Professor S. G. Otrpnant, of Grove City College: The Vedic dual — 
Part 2: The dual in similes. — Remarks by Professor Barret. 

Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College: Religious conceptions 
underlying Sumerian proper names. — Remarks by Professor Jastrow 
and (later) by Professor Clay. 

Rey. Dr. J. E. Assorr, of Summit, N. J.: On an ancient sword from 
Tibet. — Remarks by Dr. Nies and Professor Haupt. 

Professor M. Awngsax1, of the University of Tokio: On two stones 
with Buddhist carvings and inscriptions. — Remarks by Professor Edger- 
ton and Professor Hopkins. 

Professor L. C. Barrer, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharva- 
Veda, Book 4. 

Professor F. Eperrron, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Kash- 
mirian Atharva-Veda, Book 6. — Remarks by Professor Lanman. 

The President reported for the Directors that the next 
annual meeting would be held at New York on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday of Easter Week, April 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1915, 
He reported further that the Directors had reappointed Pro- 
fessors Oertel and Torrey as Editors of the Journal for the 
ensuing year. 

After the election of Professor Snouck-Hurgronje as an 
honorary member and of two additional corporate members 
(included in the list above), the President announst the follow- 
ing appointments: 
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Committee of Arrangements for 1915: Professors Gottheil and Prince, 
and the Corresponding Secretary. 

Committee on Nominations: Professor Barton, Dr. Nies, and Professor 
Edgerton. 

Auditors: Professors Torrey and Hopkins. 

Professor Barton (at the request of the Directors) presented 
a communication from the Asiatic Institute regarding the de- 
struction of antiquities in China. After some discussion it was 
voted that a committee consisting of Professors Williams, 
Hirth, and Clay consider the matter and report next year to 
the Directors. 

On motion the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its thanks to-the 
Board of Directors of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for 
their hospitable welcome, to the President and Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity for courtesies extended at the session held at the University, to 
the Harvard Club and the College Club for the privileges so generously 
offered, and to the Committee of Arrangements for the thoughtful pro- 
vision made for the entertainment of the members. 

At 12:35 p. m. the Society took a recess until three o’clock. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


The Society met for the fourth session at three o’clock in 


Brooks House, Harvard University, Cambridge. The President, 
Professor Haupt, was in the chair. The reading of papers 
was resumed, in the following order: 

Mrs. D. M. Bates, of Cambridge: On some satin scraps inscribed 
with the vows of Buddhist nuns. — Remarks by Professor Lanman., 

Mr. W. H. Scuorr, of Philadelphia: Some features of the overland 
Oriental trade at the Christian era. — Remarks by Professor Edgerton 
and Dr. Nies. 

Professor C. R. Layman, of Harvard University: Yoga-bhasya quota- 
tions. — Remarks by Professor Woods and Dr. Ogden. 

Rey. Dr. A. Youannan and Professor A. V. W. Jacxsox, of Columbia 
University: Some wandering quatrains of Omar Khayyam. (Presented 
briefly by Professor Jackson.) 

Professor P. Haupr, of Johns Hopkins University: The Sumerian 
names of Egypt and Nubia. 

Professor M. Jasrrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania: Medi- 
cine and magic in Babylonian and Assyrian incantations and ritual texts, 

The Society adjourned at 4:25 p.m., to meet in New York 
on April 8, 1915 (the projected fifth session being omitted). 

The following communications were presented by title: 

Dr. F. R. Brake, of Johns Hopkins University: Apparent interchange 
between He and Aleph in Semitic. 
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Dr. E. W. Buruneame, of the University of Pennsylvania: Critical 
study of the Dhammapada Commentary. 

Professor C. E. Conant, of the University of Chattanooga: (a) Notes 
on the phonology of the Palau language (Caroline Islands); (b) R: L 
assimilation in certain Philippine languages. 

Dr. A. Euser, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Are the ‘Apuriu of 
the Egyptian inscriptions identical with the Hebrews? (b) The phonetic 
values of the signs for ‘hand’ and ‘bolt’ in the Egyptian alphabet; 
(c) Hermapion’s translation of an Egyptian obelisk in Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus. 

Professor E. W. Fay, of the University of Texas: Indo-Iranian word- 
studies, 2. 

Professor R. Gorrnen, of Columbia University: (a) Syriac folk-medi- 
cine; (b) A Hebrew inscription from Egypt. 

Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: Some Assyrian 
etymologies. 

Professor E. W. Horgixs, of Yale University: The dynasties of the 
Kali age. 

Mr. W. S. Kuprer, of Columbia University: Some questions relative 
to the Kautiliya Arthagastra. 

Professor M. L. Marcouis, of Dropsie College: The problem of quan- 
tity in the Hebrew vowel-system. 

Professor J. D. Prince, of Columbia University: Striking phenomena 
in Sumerian. 

Mr. G. P. Quackensos, of the College of the City of New York: The 
Sanskrit poet Mayiira as viewed by other Indian writers. 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University: Some less-known tradi- 
tions from the prophet Mohammed. 





List of Members. 


List or MemBers. 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 


I. HONORARY MEMBERS. 


M. Aveuste Barts, Membre de |’Institut, Paris, France. (Rue Garan- 
ciére, 10.) 1898. 

Dr. Ramxrisuna Gorpat Buanparkar, C. I. E., Dekkan Coll. Poona, India 
1887. 

James Boureess, C. I. E., LL. D., 22 Seton Place, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
1899. 

Prof. Cnartes CLermont-Ganneav, 1 Avenue de |’Alma, Paris. 1909, 

Prof. T. W. Rays Davins, Harboro’ Grange, Ashton-on-Mersey, England. 
1907. 

Prof. Berrsoitp De sritcs, University of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Friepricu De.irzscu, University of Berlin, Germany. 1893. 

Prof. Apotex Erman, Berlin-Steglitz-Dahlem, Germany, Peter Lennéstr. 72, 
1903. 

Prof. Ricuarp Garse, University of Tiibingen, Germany. (Biesinger 
Str. 14.) 1902. 

Prof. Kart F. Getpyer, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905. 

Prof. Ienaz Goupziner, vii Hollé-Uteza 4, Budapest, Hungary. 1906. 

Grorce A. Grierson, C.I.E., D.Litt., 1.0.8. (retired), Rathfarnham, 
Camberley, Surrey, England. Corporate Member, 1899; Hon,, 1905. 

Prof. Iexazio Guip1, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 24.) 
1898. 

Prof. Hermann Jacosi, University of Bonn, 59 Niebuhrstrasse, Bonn, Ger- 
many. 1909. 

Prof. Henprix Kern, 45 Willem Barentz-Straat, Utrecht, Netherlands. 1893. 

Prof. Gaston Maspero, Collége de France, Paris, France. (Avenue de 
Observatoire, 24.) 1898, 

Prof. Epvarp Meyer, University of Berlin, Germany. (Gross-Lichterfelde- 
West, Mommsenstr. 7.) 1908. 

Prof. Turopor Nétpexe, University of Strassburg, Germany. (Kalbs- 
gasse 16.) 1878, 

Prof. Hermann Oxtpenserc, University of Gottingen, Germany. 1910, 
(27/29 Nikolausberger Weg.) 

Prof. Envarp Sacuav, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormserstr. 12,W.) 
1887. ; 
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Evite Sexart, Membre de |'Institut de France, 18 Rue Francois I*', Paris, 
France. 1908, 

Prof. Arcurpatp H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. C. Ssouck Hureronse, University of Leiden, Netherlands. (Witte 
Singel 84a.) 1914. 

Prof. Jurivs Wettuavsen, University of Gottingen, Germany. (Weber- 
strasse 18a.) 1902. 

Prof. Exnst Winpiscu, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Universitats- 
strasse 15.) 1890. [Total: 25] 


II. CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Names marked with * are those of life members. 


Rev. Dr. Justin Epwarps Anssorr, 120 Hobart Ave., Summit, N. J. 1900. 

Mrs. Justrx E. Assort, 120 Hobart Ave., Summit, N. J. 1912. 

Dr. Cyrus Apter, 2041 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa, 1884. 

Rowatp C, Auten, 148 South Divinity Hall, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
1912, 

Miss May Auice Auten, Northampton, Mass. 1906. - 

Prof. Masanaru Anesaki, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1914. 

Prof. Wittiam R, Arnotp, (Harvard Univ.), 25 Kirkland St,, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1893. 

Prof. Kaxicu: Asakawa, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 1904. 

Hon. Sumeon E. Batpwin, LL. D., 44 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 

Prof. Leroy Carr Barret, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1903. 

Prof. Gzorce A. Bartox, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 

Mrs. Danret Bares, 35 Brewster Street, Cambridge, Mass. 1912. 

Prof. L. W. Barren, 418 West 20th St., New York. 1894, 

Prof, Harian P. Beacu (Yale Univ.), 346Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 

Saripap K. Bervatkar, care of Prof. Lanman, 9 Farrar St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1914. 

Prof. Harotv H. Benner, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 1906. 

Rev. Josern F. Berc, New Brunswick, 5 Seminary Place, N.J. 1893. 

Prerre A. Bernarp, 662 West End Avenue, New York, N. Y. 1914. 

Prof. Georce R. Berry, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 1907. 

Prof. Jutivs A. Bewer, Union Theological Seminary, Broadway and 
120th St., New York, N. Y. 1907. 

Dr. Witt1am Stureis Bicetow, 60 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Dr. Georce F. Brack, Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42d St., New 
York, N. Y., 1907. 

Dr. Frank Rixecotp Brake, Windsor Hills, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Pair Buianc, St. Johns Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 1907, 

Dr. Freperick J. Buss, Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 1898. 

Francts B. Bropcett, General Theological Seminary, Chelsea Square, New 
York, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Cart Aveust Biromeren, Augustana College and Theol. Seminary, 
Rock Island, Ill. 1900. (825, 35th St.) 

Prof. Mavrice Bioomrietp, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1881, 
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Dr. Aurrep Borssier, Le Rivage prés Chambéry, Switzerland. 1897. 
Dr. George M. Boitixe (Catholic Univ. of America), 1784 Corcoran 
St., Washington, D. C. 1896. 
Rev. Dr. Dan Freeman Brapiey, 2905 West 14th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1911. 
Prof. James Henry Breastep, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1891. 
Pres. Francis Brown (Union Theological Sem.), Broadway and 120th St., 
New York, N. Y. 1881. 
Rev. Georce Witiiam Brown, Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 1909, 
Prof. Rupotrx E. Briixnow (Princeton Univ.) 49 Library Place, Princeton, 
N. J. 1911. 
Prof. Cant Daruine Buck, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1892. 
Hammonp H. Bucs, Division Sup’t. of Schools, Alfonso, Cavite Provinces, 
Philippine Islands, 1908. 
Atexanper H. Buttock, State Mutual Building, Worcester, Mass. 1910. 
Dr. Evcexse Watson Buriincame, 20 Graduate House, West Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1910. 
Cuartes Dana Burrace, 85 Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 1909. 
Granxvitte Burrus, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 1912. 
Prof. Howarp Crossy Burter, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1908. 
Henry J. Capsury, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1914. 
Rev. Jonn Campsety, Kingsbridge, New York, N. Y. 1896. 
Pres. Franxirs Carter, LL. D., Williamstown, Mass. 
Dr. Pavt Carus, La Salle, Illinois. 1897. 
Dr. I. M. Casanovicz, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 1893. 
Rev. Joun S. Cuanpter, Madura, Southern India. 1899. 
Miss Eva Cuanninc. Temenway Chambers, Boston, Mass, 1883. 
Dr. F, D. Cuesrer, ‘'he Bristol, Boston, Mass. 1891. 
Watrter E, Crark, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1906. 
Prof. Atsert T, Ciay (Yale Univ.) 401 Humphrey St., New Haven, Conn, 
1907. 
*ALExanDER Smith Cocuray, Ritzcarlton, 5th ave. New York, N. Y. 1908. 
*Greorce Wetmore Cou.es, 62 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1882. 
Prof. Hermann Cotiitz, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1887. 
Prof. C, Evererr Conant, Chattanooga, Jenn. 1905. 
*Ecxiey B. Coxg, Jr., 1604 Locust st., Philadelphia, Pa. 1913. 
Rev. Witt1am Merriam Crane, Richmond, Mass. 1902. 
Francis A, Cunnincuam, 508 W. Maple St., Merchantville, N. J. 1912. 
Rev. Caartes W. Currier, 25 V. St., Washington, D. C. 1904. 
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The Editors request the Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, 
not mentioned below, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify 
them of the fact, It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as 
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complete as may be, of regular suscribers for the Journal or of recipients 
thereof. The following is the beginning of such a list. 
re, Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
Boston Athenaeum, Boston, Mass, 
Boston Pablic Library. 
Brown University Library. 
University of California Library, Berkeley, Cal. 
Chicago University Library. 
n. Cleveland Public Library. 
Columbia University Library. 
Connemara Public Library, Madras, India. 
Cornell University Library. 
General Theological Seminary Library, New York, N. Y. 
Harvard University Library. 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 
Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Ind. 
Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, Md. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minneapolis Athenaeum, Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Hampshire State Library, Concord, N. H. 
New York Public Library. 
New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill. 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester N. Y. 
Yale University Library. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 








a). 


31 JAOS 34. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


With Amendments of April, 1897. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Articis I. This Society shall be called the American Onrentat Society. 

ArtictE II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be: — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

8. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Arricte III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

Articte IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

ArtictE V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Articte VI. The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

ArtictE VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

Arrtictz VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

Articte IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
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may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

Anrticte X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is 
prescribed in Article IV. 

Articte XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. . 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he 
shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
and payments of the previous year. 

III. 4. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer's 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year's day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

TV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
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shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 


I. For tHe Liprary. 


1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President; and he shal] return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 





Entered as second class matter, June 10, 1912, 
at the Post Office of New Haven, Connecticut, 
under act of July 16, 1894. 


Printed by W. Drugulin, Leipzig (Germany). 





